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THE EDUCATIONAL TASK OF THE CHURCH 


By Danie, ArtHuR McGrecor, Western Theological Seminary 


What do we mean by religious education? There is a great 
danger that we will identify religious education with the giving 
of information about religion. Especially is this true in the field 
of Adult Education where it seems to be assumeu that a program 
of study classes is a complete educational program. 

Education is not the same thing as providing knowledge. It 
is the leading of people into better appreciation of the Christian 
life in work and study and worship so that they may find in that 
life answers to their questions, solutions to their problems and 
more satisfying experiences in their individual and social lives. 
The primary task of the Church is not to teach theology but to 
provide religious education. There is no true education which 
does not relate itself to the actual needs of life. Education is 
nurture, and knowledge is one part of it. 


I. THEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


1. Religious Education and Religious Knowledge. When one 
looks at the program of adult religious education which many a 
clergyman draws up it often turns out to be a watered down copy 
of the curriculum of a theological seminary. It seems to be 
generally believed that a clergyman receives a certain amount of 
instruction in seminary and that it is his business to pass this 
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knowledge on to the people under his care. He reasons that if 
this kind of education was good for him it ought to be good for 
the people and that if his professors told him that this was 
religious they must of course be right. So he proceeds to develop 
for his people (or rather to try to develop because he can seldom 
succeed) a series of lectures or study courses in Bible, Doctrine, 
Church History and Prayer Book. He is sure that if he could 
succeed in giving this material to his people he would be educating 
them. 

But would this be education for his people? The seminary 
curriculum is prepared in order to help the young clergyman in 
his problems. It is meant to be educational for him but it does 
not follow that it will be educational for his people. Their prob- 
lems are different. The problems which the business man has to 
meet every day are very different from those that the seminary 
student has to meet and will have to meet. The problems of the 
mother caring for her children are very different from the prob- | 
lems of the rector preparing his sermon. The rector needs one 
kind of education, the business man needs another and the mother 
still another. Very often the clergyman does not recognize these 
differences and he will give to his people that which he has found 
valuable in his life. It may or may not be valuable to them. It | 
certainly will not be valuable in the same way. A very intelligent — 
layman with a wide experience of Church life said not long ago, 
“ The trouble with the clergy is that they are preaching and teach- 
ing about those things which they are interested in rather than 
those that the people are interested in, and if this is true in the 
preaching work of the clergy it is still more true in the teaching — 
work.” A repetition of seminary material may not be of any 
great educational value to lay people. 

2. The Work of the Seminary. The function of the theological 
seminary is to acquaint students with the content of the store- 
house of Christian life and tradition. Part of this tradition is 
found in the Bible, and our seminaries give a great deal of time 
to teaching the content of the Bible. In order that students may 
understand the content of the Bible better the seminary teaches a _ 
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great deal about Biblical criticism. Students must spend hours — 
in comparing the Gospels one with another and finding a solution © 
to the Synoptic problem. Then they have courses in Church 
History in which they follow the life of the Church through all 
its struggles and in all its development from its beginning to the =G a. 
present. They study Dogmatics and learn how all the doctrines © 
of the Christian Faith fit in together and how objections to these 

doctrines may be met. It is the consensus of opinion that thor-— > 
ough study of these subjects is necessary if one is going to be an 
efficient minister. Without the knowledge gained in these sub-— 
jects he will not be able to meet the problems which the ministry _ 
brings to him nor will he be able to feel at home in the work of — 
the ministry. 

But learning Biblical criticism may not be religious education, | 
i.e. it may not relate itself to the actual felt needs of the student. | 
It may not enrich his experience very much. The interest is in 
the materials, not in the needs of the life of the student. 

We must recognize that while all true education is related to’ 
human needs, the work of educating often introduces the student — 
to the satisfactions for the need before the need itself is actually — 
experienced. Especially is this the case in the seminary, for | 
there the student is being prepared to go out as a physician of 
souls. He must be prepared to meet not only his own needs but 
also those of other people. But this educational value of the 
learning he gains is not in the material itself but in its service 
to human needs. 

The theological seminary bears the same relation to the pastor 
that the wholesale drug store does to the work of the doctor or 
the library to the work of the student. You do not cure a man 
of a disease by giving him a drug store nor do you educate him > 
by giving him a library. You cure him when because of your 
knowledge of many drugs and because of your knowledge of him, 
you are able to select the exact drug that he needs. You educate 
a man when because of your knowledge of books and of his — 
intellectual background you select the exact book which contains 


answers to his questions. 
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3. The Work of the Ministry. When a man is ordained to the 
sacred ministry he is given the task of being a pastor, i.e. a 
shepherd. His work henceforth is to be concerned with people 
as a shepherd is concerned with sheep. He is to lead them into 
green pastures and by the still waters. He is to seek for them 
and find them when they go astray. He is to defend them against 
enemies, to help them when they are ill and sometimes to carry 
them when they are weak. It is his business to solve their 
problems for them or at least give them the help which they need 
in solving them. I fail to find any reference in the Gospels to 
Christ as the great scholar or the great theologian but I do find 
Him referred to as the good shepherd and as the great physician. 
The work of the pastor is primarily to know his people, their 
needs and troubles and to know the Christian Faith and the Chris- 
tian tradition so well that he is able to bring help and growth to 
his people. St. Paul writes to St. Timothy, “ Study to show thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the work of truth.” The good pastor 
must know how to give people their meat in due season. 

His task is to make religion real to people. He is sent to lead 
them into life. The most learned man is not necessarily the best 
pastor and the vestries who have to choose rectors know this 
very well. How often we have heard the clergyman being 
damned with the faint praise that he is a great scholar and ought 
to be in a more cultured parish because people in his aoe 
parish are not able to appreciate him. Indeed clergy have been 
known to say this of themselves. You remember the story of 
Thomas Huxley. He was giving one evening a week to teaching 
a course of Biology to a group of workmen in one of the poorer 
districts of London. He had to be away one week and he asked 
one of his advanced students at the University to take the class 
for him. This student found difficulty in making himself clear 
to the workmen and at last he burst out in annoyance: “ I cannot 
make this clear to you, you do not know enough to understand. 
it.” Whereupon one workman modestly replied, “I guess that 
is true, we don’t know very much, but you see we are always” 
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able to understand Mr. Huxley.” The great leader is the one 
who is able to make himself understood. The petty leader is the 
one who is proud of knowing so much. 

Education is the transforming of lives, and Christian educa- 
tion is the transforming of lives into a Christian pattern. The 
real teacher is one who has something more than knowledge. He 
is able to affect lives. Religious education is not primarily learn- 
ing or being exposed to theological knowledge, it is in being made 
more Christian. 


II. THe NATURE OF RELIGION 


Religious education is the work of giving people help in solv- 
ing their religious problems and in making religious adjustment 
so that they are at home in the religious life. There has been a 
strong tendency in the process of religious education to over- 
intellectualize religion. Religious education has taken the form 
of doctrinal instruction and the consequence is that the average 
person is under the impression that being religious depends on 
accepting certain forms of beliefs and having a certain body of 
knowledge. But when we survey the lives of religious people, 
i.e. people who function religiously, we discover that the knowl- 
edge-element while present is not the primary factor. We recog- 
nize as religious people those who belong to the Church and make 
that social relationship an important part of their lives. They 
come to church on Sundays, they say their prayers and observe ~ 
the accepted religious usages. They believe the accepted doc- 
trines of the Church and support its teachings. The primary 
element in their religion is not their knowing or believing. If. 
the kind of living which I have described is genuine religious 
living, then religious education will be the leading of people into 
more efficient lives of that sort. Religion is a compound of three — 
different types of activity. It is a social life, it is a practicing of © 
religious activities and it is a believing of certain teachings. 

1. The Social Aspect of Religion. Every religion is primarily _ 
a social group. It may be as in India a caste or as in China a 
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tianity a church. The normal religious life of India is the life of 
the caste and the individual can only be religious by functioning 
as a member of the caste. Similarly in Christianity the normal 
religious life is the life of the Church and one only participates in 
normal Christian living as he participates in the life of the Church. 
Even those denominations which make very little of the Church 
such as Baptists and Congregationalists do not feel that a man 
is living a normal religious life unless he is incorporated into the 
body of the Church. Of course the Roman Catholic or the 
Anglican emphasizes the Church greatly and insists that healthy 
religious life cannot be developed apart from it. 

This is not a mere theory in the philosophy of religion. If 
any pastor studies the road by which people have entered actively 
into the religious life he will find that it is only very rarely that 
the doctrinal element has been primary. People do not generally 
become converted to the truth of certain doctrines and then join 
the church which proclaims these doctrines. They like to think 
that they do this because it flatters their intellectual vanity and 
they are always ready to assure you that they belong to the Church 
of their choice because its doctrines are convincing. This is the 
ordinary human way of rationalization. In nine times out of 
ten what brought them into religious living was that they formed 
contacts on the social life of a certain church group and they 
found that social life satisfying. Then they came into closer 
touch with the life of the group, began to enjoy that life and of 
course were easily convinced of the truth of the group’s doctrines. 

Since this is the way that religious life develops the wise edu- 
cator will adapt himself to this tendency. He will use the attrac- 
tion of the social life of the Church to draw other people into it. 
Such attraction by sociality does not seem to be educational from 
the intellectualist’s standpoint. But if it helps people to solve 
their problems and makes them more at home in the world, if it 
leads them to a richer and more satisfying religious experience, 
it is thoroughly educational. 

2. The Ritual Aspect. The second aspect of religion might 
be called the ritual aspect. By this I do not mean ritualism. I 
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mean the tendency which all groups have to act in specific ways to 
develop codes of manners and characteristic ways of acting. The 
religious group always has its own rituals. These may be very 
simple such as the singing of hymns and the saying of prayers 
or they may be as complex as the extreme Anglo-Catholic service. 
But every group has its own system of ritual. 

These rituals are common ways of acting developed by the 
group in order to capture certain beloved experiences. In the 
life of any group certain experiences are entered into which are 
felt to be very valuable and yet which may be lost. The group 
then develops rituals which are dramatic social action in order 
to recover the prized experiences. These experiences are prized 
because they bring some enrichment to life. This enrichment 
may be emotional or practical and the ritual is a way of getting 
the most out of the social action. 

If these rituals enrich life then the performance of them is 
educational. One may not understand a ritual, one may not know 
anything about its origin and yet one may get value from it. 
There are plenty of people who sing hymns and recite psalms 
without thinking very much about the meaning therein, yet their 
lives are enriched emotionally by the words and music and they 
are also enriched socially by the common action with the group. 
One of the most important aspects of religious education is the 
education of the emotions. To lead people into fuller lives 
because of these new emotional and social experiences is to edu- 
cate them. 

3. The Place of Doctrine in Religion. Doctrines come into 
existence for the purpose of rationalizing the rituals and social 
attitudes of the people. Religious experience does not arise from 


doctrine. Doctrines come into existence in order to explain 
religious experience. Christianity did not begin with a doctrinal 
system, it began with a group of disciples living with Christ and 
finding values in that life. Then later on they adopted certain 


doctrines in order to justify themselves rationally for continuing 
to live the Christian life. 
There is a place for doctrines and a very important place but 
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it is not primary. Doctrines exist to stabilize and rationalize 
experience. There is a place for doctrinal education but it is not 
the first step in education. 

If religious education is the leading of lives to enriched re- 
ligious experience then the first function of education must be the 
establishment of a satisfying social life in the Church. People 
do not make a theory of society and then become members of 
society, they find themselves functioning as members of society 
and if they discover values in that life and are afraid that these 
values will be lost they then elaborate theories of society. So 
religious education does not begin with a theory about the Church 
or about God or about Christ. It begins with the experience of 
satisfying social contact in the Church. It proceeds by leading 
_ people into common social activities or rituals. In these ways 
the value of life is heightened and experience is enriched. People 
are made more religious in this way, 1.e. they are educated. Later 
on as they begin to have difficulties and to ask questions about 
their rituals and social life, they will need explanatory justification 
and instruction. Such intellectual teaching is the third stage of 
religious education. Again let me repeat that religious education 
is the leading of people to more satisfying religious living, and 
that we human beings generally find our satisfactions first and 
think about them afterwards. So religious education which is 
the work of the Church must begin by enriching people socially. 


III. Tue Gop-INTEREST OF RELIGION 


1. The Discovery of God. As one participates in the socio- 
religious life of the group he discovers more than the group. 
Through this fellowship and especially through its rituals such 
as worship and prayer the individual comes into experiential con- 
tact with a reality which is more than the group, that is with 
God. Here is a value which one comes to know through his 
functioning in the group life and yet which is far more valuable 
than the group itself. This contact on God is a personal rela- 
tionship. The individual is brought into fellowship with a God, 
a fellowship which is deeply personal, so personal that it would 
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seem as if the group was unnecessary, and yet without the group 
one would never have this God-experience. Now it is charac- 
teristic of all higher religions that they set this personal rela- 
tionship with God as the supreme value of religion. This rela- 
tionship is not all clear to us. It is, as all personal relationships 
are, developmental in its character; just as no one ever fathoms 
the depths of the personal life of a friend so to a much greater 
degree no one ever fathoms the depths of personal relationship 
with God. This is the heart of religion and the very essence of 
a religious life is that this fellowship develops more deeply and 
more richly. 7 

2. Education in the Consciousness of God. If fellowship with 
God is the most important thing in religion then there can be 
nothing more important in religious education than the developing 
of this fellowship. He who truly educates in religion is the one 
who helps others to a fuller experience of the life of God. It. 
may be that the educator will tell the one whom he is educating — 
very little about God but he will lead him into closer experience 
of God. Telling is not educating; to educate is to lead into richer 
experience. 

It follows then that the religious educator will use any and — 
every technique which will make more real this knowledge of God. _ 
Any method which will induce the consciousnes of God in the —|. 
life of a person is an educational method. Of course the greatest 
agencies for this work are the agencies of worship and prayer. — oo 
To conduct the service of worship so that the group of people are — ce 
impressed with the sense of reality of God is to educate them > 
even if no sermon is preached and no lesson taught. Conversely © 
any process which does not minister to the sense of the reality of — 
God is not religious education. It may be theological or philo-— 
sophical but it is not religious. You have not educated people ~ 
religiously when you have taught them the doctrine of the Trinity, 
if you have not made them feel the sense of awe in the presence 
of the Divine. 

3. The Consciousness of the Christian God. There are many 
conceptions of God in the world. There is probably truth in all 
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of them but all are incomplete. The educational technique of any 
group will correspond to the kind of God the group believes in, 
Mohammedan religious education would be a development of an 
attitude of submission to God. Christian religious education will 
be a development of the attitudes which correspond to the Chris- 
tian idea of God. Now the Christian idea of God is that He is 
fatherly love. According to the Christian to know love is to 
know God since God is love. This is the subjective aspect of 
Christian education; as one grows in the experience of love one 
grows in the knowledge of God. The objective aspect of Chris- 
tian education is the attitude of trust. Since God is love we must 
trust Him in life. One learns of God therefore in the two atti- 
tudes of love and trust; to educate a person in the knowledge of 
God is not necessarily to tell him about God. Primarily this 
education is one of attitudes, of leading a person into the attitudes 
of love and trust. 

4. The Attitude of Love to God. The first commandment of 
the Christian life is: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy strength, with all thy mind, and with all 
thy soul. The first process of Christian education is the educa- 
tion of the emotions. One can be a Christian and one can grow 
as a Christian with a very limited knowledge about God but one 
cannot grow as a Christian without a very real love for God. 
Religion is experience, and education is the enrichment of ex- 
perience. 

This love of God is to be a love of one’s heart, i.e. the outgoing 
of the emotions which is a personal attitude. To be religious is to 
love God with all one’s strength, 7.e. the consecration of one’s 
activities to Him and the doing what He wishes. It is loving 
God with the mind, i.e. using all our intellectual abilities to under- 
stand Him better, to know His character and His will; and finally 
it is loving God with the soul which means, I suppose, the gather- 
ing up of the whole experience in devotion to Him. 

If this is what religious living is, then the work of religious 
education is the cultivating of the attitude of love to God, and any 
method which does this is educational. 
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IV. THE MAN-INTEREST OF RELIGION 


There can be no better definition of religion than that given by 
our Lord in the great commandments to love God and to love 
one’s neighbor as oneself. 

1. Religion is Neighborly Interest. The Christian religion is 
not only God-centered, it is also neighbor-centered. The Chris- 
tian life is not a circle of which God is the center, but an ellipse 
with the two centers of God and the neighbor. Education in the 
Christian religion is the finding of better adjustment to God and 
to the neighbor. If life develops in the love of God and does not 
find a progressively better adjustment to the neighbor it is not a 
Christian development. To grow in the Christian life is to grow 
in the love of one’s neighbor as oneself, and Christian nurture 
or education is the nurture of neighborliness. 

2. The Immediate Contacts of Daily Life. Our Lord makes 
religion a very definite and concrete thing by referring it to one’s 
neighbor who is a very definite and concrete person. Later on 
in response to questions He expands the concept of the neighbor 
but He begins with the simple fact. Neighbor love is the ma- 
terial of religion, therefore to develop this neighbor love is Chris- 
tian education. The real task of the Church is not primarily to 
inform the mind about things but to affect the heart towards 
people. From the standpoint of Christianity there is more edu-— 
cation being carried on in a group of people who grow in 
neighborliness than there is in a graduate school of a university | 
where the members of the school are individualists. The field of ; 
education according to our Lord is the field of social contacts and _ 
the quality of education is the quality of neighbor love. Any 
church activity which leads people to understand one another bet- 
ter and to lose their selfishness in a love of the other is the highest 


form of education. 

3. The Extension of Neighbor-Interest. When our Lord was 
asked the question, “‘ Who is my neighbor,” He replied by de- ; 
scribing a man of another race who was in sore need. He said 


that the quality of religious living was neighborliness. The ex- 
tension of religious living was international. He was interested 
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in the education of the sympathies of men until these sympathies 
were world-wide in their inclusiveness. 

It follows then that any activity which broadens the human 
sympathies of people is education. In the Christian view the life 
which has narrow sympathies which never reach out beyond the 
limits of its own country is an undeveloped life. Christian edu- 
cation is the intensification and extension of neighbor-interest, 
Whatever serves this end is religious education. A discussion 
group dealing with current events today would be religious if it 
led to a broader sympathy with people of other races even if it 
had no ecclesiastical position. A missionary education class 
which discussed a great many foreign questions would not be 
religious if it did not develop sympathy with the man of the other 
race. Religion according to Christ is neighborly sympathy, and 
religious education is the nurture of such sympathy. 

4. The Kingdom of God. There was no phrase which was 
more often on the lips of our Lord than this phrase: the Kingdom 
of God. In this concept the two centres of the ellipse of the 
Christian religion become one. The will of God is indentical | 
with love for the neighbor. The goal of all religion is the life 
of the Kingdom of God, the fellowship of men of all races in the 
one family of God. 

5. The Church and Social Service. The Church has a deep 
interest in social service but it is not the same interest as that of 
non-Christian philanthropy. The interest of the philanthropist 
is in easing the pain of the needy. The Christian has the same | 
interest but he adds to it the educational interest, i.e. the trans- 
formation of himself and of the needy person in terms of 
neighbor-love. If every physical need in the world were met the 
Christian would not be satisfied for there would be still the need 
of transforming, of educating himself and other men into the life 
of the family. The social task of the Christian Church is then | 
primarily educational. To the Christian it is not enough to know 
the facts about other people and to help them, it is also necessary 
that he and they should be educated in love. In a university the | 
work of the department of sociology can be carried on even if 
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the neighbor-spirit is entirely absent. The Christian says that 
such a life is not true education. That there can be only true 
education when there is a growth of neighbor-love. 

To sum up, the educational task of the Christian Church is not 
the same as the task of the school. The school conceives its func- 
tion to be the providing of knowledge about things and people; 
the Church conceives its task to be the transforming of people 
until they love God with all their heart, with all their strength, 
with all their mind, and with all their soul, and until they love 
their neighbors as themselves. This and this alone is true re- 
ligious education. The Church’s program of adult religious edu- 
cation must be a program directed to the development of this love 


of God and love of the neighbor. _ a 
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LEIBNITZ AND THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD 


MISSIONS 


By Tuomas R. Ke tty, Earlham College 


Leibnitz as an advocate of the new attitude in missions may 
seem strange to some who have become acquainted with him in 
other roles. Leibnitz as the philosopher, Leibnitz as the mathe- 
matician, the inventor, with Newton, of the calculus, Leibnitz as 
the diplomat and historian—these are well-known roles of this 
amazing genius. But his ardent enthusiasm for Christian mis- 
sions, to be extended on a planetary scale, is less well known. Yet 
even his plan for the political conquest of Egypt contained in it 
the note of a religious crusade and he was so closely in touch with 
affairs in China that it was jokingly said he could post on his door 
the notice : ‘ Directory for China.’ * 

But his missionary attitude did not take the form—unfortun- 
ately so familiar—of pity for poor, benighted heathen who need 
to be lifted out of the slough of their ignorance by superior 
westerners who bring with them a superior and finished faith. 
He saw in Chinese people and in Chinese traditions a cultural at- 
tainment the strengths and weaknesses of which dove-tailed into 
the weaknesses and strengths of Christian Europe. So firmly 
was he convinced of the need of reciprocal instruction, of Chinese 
by Europeans and of Europeans by Chinese, that he proposed the 
sending of Chinese missionaries to Europe at the same time that 
European missionaries were sent to China. Thus would an open- 
minded cultural interchange between the East and the West be 
effected, to the strengthening of each. And that was in 1697! 

Repeatedly throughout Leibnitz’ published correspondence 
come expressions of this attitude. For example, on December 2, 


1 Farbig und Weiss, by Wilhelm Mensching; Hans Herder Verlag, Werni- 


gerode, 1930; pp. 113 ff. 
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1697 he wrote to M. Bouvet * that we need to give to the Chinese 
of our knowledge and that they also have a world of new things — 
to give to us. But earlier in that same year he had already pub- 
lished a little book or pamphlet in Latin, entitled Novissima— 
Sinica,® wherein such sentiment was expanded more fully and a 
comparison and evaluation of Chinese and European cultures was 7 
undertaken. Chinese and Europeans he found to be alike and 
equal in their skill in dealing with practical affairs. But, he held, 7 
| Europeans excel in their ability to think on intangible things, to | 
abstract from physical objects and penetrate into their mathe- 
matical relations. In mathematics, metaphysics, and logic the 
Westerners have the palm.* He believed, too, that the Chinese — 
prove themselves inferior to us in military discipline, not because _ 
of incapacity on their part but because they dislike anything 
which moves in the direction of savagery. To this Leibnitz sub-— 
joined the familiar argument that, beautiful and even Christ-like _ 
though peace may be, still genuine isolation is impossible in this 
world, and worldly wisdom counsels preparedness against evil 
invaders. On the other hand, the amazing development of po-— 
litical life and social order, of ethics and politics in China should | 
put us ot shame. Did European statesmen and rulers but realize 
these attainments of the East they would humbly ask for instruc- — 
tion from the Orient. He points out that even the religious | 
orders of Europe, striving to set up an ideal society or family in| 
small communities had never succeeded in doing what China had © 
done on a vast, imperial scale. What human reason can do in | 
the perfecting of social relations, the Chinese have done. (Leib-— 
nitz, as a devotee of Enlightenment, was delighted with any sign 
of advance toward the reign of reason among men.) “ Who 
would ever have thought that there was anywhere in the world a_ 
race of people which could excel us in pleasantness of custom, in 


2J. Baruzi, La Pensée Chréticnne: Leibniz; Bloud et Cie., Paris, 1900, pp. 
161-164. The entire section of correspondence concerning religious expansion — 
given by Baruzi, pp. 146-165, is instructive. 

3 Leibniz, Opera Omnia; Ludovici Dutens, Fratres de Tournes, Genevae, 1768, — 
Volume V, part I, pp. 78-86. 

4 Novissima Sinica, p. 79. — 
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precepts of civilized life! . . . The situation seems to me such 
that I . . . count it to be almost as necessary for missionaries 
from the Chinese to be sent to us, to teach us natural theology 
in its aims and practice, as it is for us to send missionaries who 
shall teach them revealed theology.” ° 

Here is frank recognition of merit. Here is an almost eulo- 
gistic recommendation that Christian peoples learn from the 
Chinese, yes, and in those very fields of ethics and of social con- 
duct within which Christian insight should have its richest fruit- 
age. Whatever may be the intrinsic truth of Leibnitz’ judgments 
about China and Europe, his attitude toward frank codperation, 
toward mutual supplementation of cultures, is unmistakable. He 
sees Providence arranging complementary groups so that their 
reciprocal influences may work toward the emergence of a more 
rational world-order.° He believed the stage to be set even geo- 
graphically for the interchange of cultural influences. Europe 
on the west, China on the east of a vast continent, with Russia as 
a mediating country between them,’ suggested to him the estab- 
lishment of schools and societies, centering in Moscow, to facili- 
tate this interchange between East and West, and he entertained 
hope that Peter the Great might be enlisted for the scheme.*® 

The proper starting point of any historical movement is always 
uncertain. Antecedents, anticipations can always be traced. Did 
Protestant missions begin with Francke and the Halle influence? 
Or with Zinzendorf and the Moravians? Back of all these stands 
Leibnitz, a profound influence in this circle of men. A rather 

5“ Sed quis olim credidisset, esse gentem in orbe terrarum quz nos opinione 
nostra ad omnem morum elegantiam usque adeo eruditos, tamen vincat civilioris 
vite prescriptis. . . . Certé talis nostrarum rerum mihi videtur esse conditio, 
gliscentibus in immensum corruptelis, ut propremodum necessarium videatur 
Missionarios Sinensium ad nos mitti, qui Theologie naturalis usum praxinque 
- mos doceant, quemadmodum nos illis mittimus qui Theologiam eos doceant 
revelatam.” Novissima Sinica, pp. 79, 82. 

6 Novissima Sinica, p. 78. 

7 See J. Baruzi’s Leibniz et Organization religieuse de la Terre, Alcan, Paris, 


1907, especially chapter III. 
8 See his correspondence and his memorials addressed to the Czar, published in 
A. F. de Careil’s Geuvres de Leibniz, Vol. VII, 404-598. 
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recent German investigation (F. R. Merkel, G. W. von Leibniz — 
und die China-Mission, J. C. Hindrichs, Leipzig, 1920) makes out — 


a strong case for the greater importance of Leibnitz in Protestant 


missionary history. The influence of the little book, Novissima 
Sinica, penetrated even to England where, Merkel asserts,® it was _ 
a decisive factor in the establishment of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. If this be so, the “new” 


attitude in missions was already glimpsed by one of the fountain. 


heads of the movement, and missionary practice today is only now © 
taking up that two-way program of learning which Leibnitz fore-— 
saw. We have scarcely yet envisaged his planetary fraternity of — 
fellow-seekers after a united body of truth, scientific truth and _ 
religious truth. In the spirit of such a world fraternity of seek- | 


ers he interpreted the words of Paul, ‘‘ That God may be all in 


all.” *° The closing words of the little book, Novissima Sinica, — 


are modern and full of wisdom and insight. He concludes with 
the prayer-like wish that God would grant that our joy in the 
progress of the Christian faith in China might be well-founded 


and enduring, unmarred by imprudent zeal, by petty strife among 


the European Christians, or by vicious examples of conduct in 
Europe.” 


9 Loc. cit., pp. 193 ff. 

10 J. Baruzi, Leibniz et Organization Religieuse, p. 130. 

11“ Faxit Deus ut solida & durabilia sint gaudia nostra, nec imprudenti zelo, 
vel intestinis dissidiis hominum Apostolica officia obeuntium, aut pravis exemplis 
nostrorum turbentur.” Novissima Sinica, 86. 
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By L. A. Fisuer, Berkeley, California 


The bishops at Lambeth, 1930, recorded their disapproval of a_ 
tendency in worship to limit the presence of Christ to the Euchar- 
ist, and in the Eucharist to the consecrated elements. This seems 
to many a much needed warning, for undoubtedly a feeling exists 
that without what is known, more or less vaguely, as “ Eucharistic — 
adoration ”’ the realization of Christ’s veritable presence may be 
lost and the whole office reduced to a mere memorial, thus im- — 
perilling the grand climax of all aspiration of man to the vision of © 
God and union with Him. This feeling, as will be indicated later, 
is largely due to a change in the conception of the Eucharist which © 
began in the ninth century and culminated at the Lateran Council 
of 1215. Even those who deny that any new doctrine was im- 
plied in the new emphasis admit changes and additions to the 
apparatus of worship which it entailed. It is certainly fair to say — 


that this emphasis, placing the vital importance and interest of | 
the entire Office at the Canon (words of consecration) became 
established in the church of the later Middle Ages, has held its 
own in the Roman Catholic church, and has an undoubted at- 
traction for some in the Anglican communion in its definiteness, 
and one wants to say, tangibility. A presence which may not 
only be evoked but actually created at a certain moment and 
safely retained in a tabernacle, regardless of any effort at co- 
operation by the congregation, appeals to many as a rock in a sea 
of uncertainty, an appeal made evident in the popularity of 
“ Benediction” and the very concrete prayers addressed to the 
“ Prisoner of the tabernacle.” 

But I believe it can be shown that there is another conception 
of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist, a presence all through 
the service, but especially stressed, and with increasing emphasis, 
at the Introit, the Gospel, and the Canon. The investigation of 
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this conception has gone much farther back in the life of the 
church than I at all expected, and the phraseology in which the 
function of the Introit and of the Gospel is explained is often 
startling in its literalness and its implications. My present con- 
cern is with that of these two only, that of the Canon having been 
exhaustively treated. 

The early Christians took very simply and literally the promise 
of their Lord to be with the gathering of two or three. Had 


they not heard, and from the men to whom the experience had — 


been vouchsafed, that the promise had been fulfilled soon after 
the tragedy of Calvary had extinguished their hopes? How the 
gracious Presence was suddenly and silently realized in their 
midst, or drew near as two walked together and talked of their 
Master? We find in the Acts that they assembled and met to- 
gether, that they were all of one accord in a given place, and that 
there the bread was broken, nay it was even broken from house to 
house.* It was, therefore, entirely natural that the word “ gath- 
ering ” should become one name for the Eucharist, with its con- 
centration on the presence of Christ—“ ubi tres, ibi ecclesia,” and 
“ubi Christus, ibi ecclesia”? are proverbial expressions of an 
early date. ‘“‘ Dionysius the Areopagite ” applies to the office the 
name “ synaxis,”* and though the Dionysiac claims to sub- 
apostolic authority are pretty generally discarded it is admitted 

1 It may be of interest to quote here the grace before meat which the Albigenses 
were accused of using. “As Thou didst bless the barley loaves and fish in the 
wilderness, Lord Jesus, bless this food and those who share it.” It is well 
known that the miracle of the multiplied loaves and fish was a favorite figure 
of the Eucharist as early as the frescoes in the Catacombs, so it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why this grace, though apparently orthodox and possibly 
ancient, might be taken as implying a eucharistic association with the common 
meal and so be obnoxious to inquisitors who were shocked by the general trend 
of the eucharistic teaching of the Albigenses. Vid. ut infra. I found this 
grace in the Vatican Library, in some of the proceedings against the Albigenses, 
but must confess with regret that the Latin text with the reference has dis- 
appeared during migrations, and only my own translation survives. 

2“ The ‘ Ecclesia’ is simply God’s people assembled in his presence.” Walter 
Lowrie, Problems of Church Unity, p. 12. 
8 Congregatio: collecta seu synaxis (Du Cange). 
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that, at least, the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy reflects the usage of the 
church in the sixth century.* 

It will be necessary to begin our investigation with the Gospel 
rather than the Introit, because a procession at the beginning of 
the Office must have been regularized later than a reading from 
the Gospels. “ Lections,” in our phraseology “lessons,” from 
the Old Testament were a tradition from the worship of the 
Synagogue. Letters of instruction and directions received from 
founders and missionaries would be read to eager listeners, and 
most certainly the earthly words of the heavenly leader would 
be of the utmost importance, whether repeated from oral tradition 
or read from their first written form. It takes a distinct effort 
of imagination to realize at this day what the word, spoke or 
written, meant before the invention of printing. It was not 
worth the while of any ordinary man to learn to read when the 
few existing books were in the hands of professionals, and this 
applies to profane as well as to sacred literature. But there was 
a capacity for listening, for carrying the thread of a narrative 
from one occasion to another, which we have lost, and also a 
patient eagerness for hearing which seems to us incredible.’ To 
hear the actual words of their Master, unknown to them in the 
flesh, would be a thrilling experience difficult for us to recapture, 
for we have heard and read the Gospel all our days in varying 
moods and with ears dulled by repetition. Very startling is the 
statement of Ignatius in one of his letters (1) that he clings to 
the Gospel as the flesh of Christ. Ignatius was martyred early 
in the second century and it is difficult to be sure just what he 
means here. Canon Streeter (2) thinks that he is talking about 
our first Gospel with its message of Christ’s humanity, and Bishop 
Lightfoot (3) that he means that in the Gospel are the actual 
words of Christ as the Logos incarnate. But it is not going very 
far to venture the suggestion that the presence of Christ in his 

4 Cf. an essay on Dionysius by Bishop Westcott in Essays in the History of 
Religious Thought in the West. 
5 Cf. St. Paul’s Sabbaths of discourse, Acts 17: 2, or his lengthy sermon at 


Troas, Jb. 20: 7. The sermons of the great preaching friars of the Middle 
Ages went on for hours to a standing congregation and often out doors. 
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spoken word, here implied, became attached to the solemn hearing 
of the Gospel at the Eucharist. By the eighth century we find 
the Gospel plainly spoken of as the body of Christ. Another 
saying of Ignatius to be referred to later seems to lend some sup- 
port to this. It is to be noticed also that Ignatius continues: “‘ We 
love the prophets also, because they foretold the coming of Christ, 
being worthy of all love and honor; to whom also Christ bore 
witness, and who are enrolled in the Gospel of our common 
hope.” This certainly means that Ignatius reckons the prophets 
as partakers of the benefits of Christ’s coming, but to conclude 
that he refers to the liturgical association of the prophets with 
the Introit and the claim with it of the advent of Christ would be 
to read later custom backward without any warrant.‘ 

It is, of course quite impossible to fix the date when a pro- 
cession of officiants opened the service. It may have begun quite 


6“ Et corpus Christi quod manducatur non solum panis et vinum, quod super 
altare offertur, sed et ipsum evangelium Christi est: et cum evangelium legimus 
et intelligimus, filii in circuitu mensae in una collatione sedemus, et panem 
nostram manducamus.” Etherius, lib. i, De Incarnatione. This is cited by 
Maskell, Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, p. 62, and is really found in 
Heterii et Sancti Beati ad Elipandum Epistola, Lib. I, cap. Ixxxvii (P.L. XCVI: 
946, 47). The title De Incarnatione, used by Maskell, does not appear at all, but 
the letter is mostly concerned with the Incarnation, for Elipandus, though an 
archbishop, tended toward Adoptianism. Beatus has a notice in Dictionnaire de 
Patrologie (ed. Migne), but “ Ethérius,” later bishop of Osma, is spoken of 
merely as his disciple and assistant. Beatus was a monk from the Asturian 
mountains. 

The paragraph from which the quotation is taken is concerned with the 
Greek, and begins: 

“Nam multi non intelligunt hunc sermonem quare dicatur Symbolum (note 
this use of sermo). 

Closes : 

“Et hac fide proficit Ecclesia, de qua dictum est per prophetam: Filii tui 
sicut novellae olivarum in circuitu mensae tuae. Haec mensa Scriptura sacra 
est. Panis qui comeditur, Christi corpus est—Et corpus Christi quod man- 
ducamus, non solum panem (Seq. panis) et vinum qui super altare offertur, 
corpus Christi est, sed et ipsum Evangelium corpus Christi est. Et cum 
Evangelium legimus et intellegimus, filii in circuitu mensae, in una collatione 
sedemus, et panem coelestem manducamus, Non longe sunt a mensa Christi 
qui omni hora dicunt: Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie.” (This 
last is a really lovely linking of the Eucharist with daily bread.) 

7 Cf. Lightfoot ut sup. for a discussion of this intrusion of the Prophets. 
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informally when the congregation had grown large enough to 
require something more commodious than a private house and 
when it had become safe to assemble openly. The ministers 
would naturally enter in some sort of order, and the subsequent 
- meeting of ministers and worshippers would be the moment when 
the promise of the Presence in their midst might be claimed. And 
not only the local church would be there, but all who gained Christ 


by hope, and all Christians, militant or expectant. The words 
sung at this entrance came to be taken almost invariably from 
the Psalms, and the ceremony is noted in most of the early litur- 
gies, varying only in name—“ antiphon,” “ officium missae,” “ in- 
E gressa,” “introitus.” “ Officium” is more common in early 
English use, but the Roman “ Introitus ” established itself gen- 
erally. That the Introit shows forth the advent of Christ and 
_ the participation in it of his forerunners is taken for granted by 

; all medieval commentators on the office ; they do not trouble them- 

_ selves about the date of the idea. A writer of the ninth century 

(4) cites an earlier authority: “ The Introit in truth has reference 

_ to the chorus of prophets, and it is fit that we refer to them here, 
as Augustine saith ‘Moses was a minister of the Old Testa- 


99 


; ment. A fragment of a Mass, seventh century (5), has a 
_ prayer during the procession of the Introit which begins: “ Lord 
} God Almighty, who art great and a wonderful ruler, who hast 
: given us entrance into the Holy of Holies in the Incarnation of 
_ thy Son, our Lord.” <A writer of about 1200 (6) says that 
_“ Gregory, in order that great joy at the advent of Christ should 

be manifested, composed tropes and antiphons to be intoned 
F before the Psalms at the Introit, and that therefore the first verse 
of the Psalm is sung with the Gloria.” He continues: “ The 
Introit recalls the desire of the fathers of old for the coming of 
j the Lord, in poetry, prophecy, reiteration and longing.” Innocent 
III (7) wrote about the same time: “ The Introit represents the 
desire of the men of old, not according to the meaning of the 
letter, but with joy of singing.” Pope Celestine decreed that the 

150th Psalm of David should be antiphonally sung before the 

sacrifice, which formerly was not done.” He says again: The 
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chorus “ expands its own soul, and in jubilee sings the Introit, 
because prophets and patriarchs, kings and priests—all the faithful 
—expected the advent of Christ with great longing.” Durandus, 
whose Rationale (8) summed up in the thirteenth century the 
interpretations of the Roman Mass, says that the Introit “ ex- ; 
presses the prediction of the prophets and the desire of the fathers — 
expecting the advent of the Son of God.” The Benedictus qui : 
venit is sometimes used at the Introit.* An interesting ritual — 
direction in an eleventh century codex of the Sacramentary of 
Gregory (12) shows forth the belief in the presence of Christ at © 
the beginning of the office. “ Let the candle bearers up to the 
Kyrie Eleison hold the candlesticks from south to north. It (the | 
Kyrie) having begun they stop at once. . . . Another, the third | 
that is, may be placed in the middle, by which is signified that 
where two or three are gathered together in the name of the 
Lord, the Lord is there.” Nor is this the only piece of evidence 
that even in the centuries when the eucharistic presence of Christ 
was coming to be more and more exclusively associated with the 
words of consecration, the value of the Introit as setting forth the 

advent of Christ and the participation of the whole church in it 
was still emphasized. In the twelfth century we have (13): 
“For as the entrance of the priest shows forth the entrance of © 
the Son of God into the world, so the antiphon which is called © 
Ad introitum shows forth the voices and expectation of the 
patriarchs and prophets.” According to the great mystic, Hugh — 
of St. Victor (14): “ As the priest goes to the altar the presence 
of the whole church should expand his soul, and keep the memory 
of the Incarnation in his inmost heart with fuller faith, as also 
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8 The Benedictus qui venit is now sung after the Sanctus and just before the 
Canon of the Mass. It is invariably interpreted as hailing the imminent pres- 
ence of Christ, but it is worth observing that it has no fixed place in the earliest — 
liturgies. In the Missa Aethiopum (9) it is placed at the Introit, as also in the 
Mozarabic office for the Nativity. In the Mitrale (n. 8) it is suggested as a | 
response after the Gospel, and it is so given in the York use for Trinity Sunday _ 
(10). In the Missa Aethiopum it recurs after the Canon; in the Testament of 
our Lord after the Communion (11). In all these places it is plainly connected 
with an advent and continued presence of Christ, not confined to the Canon, 
but commencing with the Introit. 
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the presence of the saints who from the beginning of the world 
expected Him. . . . In the procession, which agrees most aptly 
with the thing signified, lighted candles go before in sign and 
memory that by the advent of Christ the light is risen on them 
that sat in the region of the shadow of death. Two ministrants 
come before the priests, not as equals, nor walking side by side, 
but in front of the subdeacon. These signify the Old and New 
Testaments, or the preachers of both, of whom the law is first in 
time, but later in importance.” And still another (15): “ The 
entrance of the bishop, who is the vicar of Christ, at the Mass, 
signifies the entrance of Christ into the world and the joining to 
Him of his people, either by his preaching, or that of those ap- 
pointed by Him.” 

But even this procession of the continual Advent is, however, 
but a preparation for the ritual advance to the reading of the 
Gospel, called in the Eastern Liturgies the “ Little Entrance,” 
the “ Great Entrance ”’ being that of the carrying of the elements. 
St. Jerome records (16) that “ throughout the Oriental churches, 
when the Gospel is about to be read, lights are lighted; not, cer- 
tainly, to put darkness to flight, but as a sign indicating joy ... 
under the type of physical light is shown the light of which we 
read in the Psalmist—‘ Thy word is a lantern to my feet, O Lord, 
and a light unto my paths.’” In the Liturgy of St. Mark in its 
extant form (17) there is an Introit, or initial hymn, at the 
beginning of the Little Entrance. Of the Gallican Mass, locally 
modified elsewhere, St. Germain writes: ‘“ Then at the coming of 
the holy Gospel the clergy sing Trisagion.” ° Marténe (19) con- 
siders that by this is signified the angels who awaited Christ on 
his return from hell, crying: “ Lift up your gates, ye keepers of 
the citadel, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the king 
of glory shall come in.” 

The deacons had a very important and conspicuous part in the 

9“ Holy God, holy and mighty, holy and eternal, have mercy upon us.” Its 
first recorded use is at the Council of Calcedon, A.D. 451. According to 
Duchesne (18) St. Germain is the only writer who mentions the signing of the 


Trisagion as accompanying the procession of the Gospel both going and 
returning. 
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ceremonies of the Gospel, and the reading of it was the highest 
function of their ministry, a function highly prized and jealously 
guarded." Isidore of Seville (20) concludes his list of their 
| duties in the Office—* ipsi quoque evangelizant.” In the Canons 
| of Aelfric (21) the deacon is the sixth in the order of the min- 
istry, just below the presbyter, and he is called the minister who 
7 serves the mass-priest, sets the offerings upon the altar, and also 
reads the Gospel at God’s ministeries. In the Liturgy of St. 
John Chrysostom (22) the priest is directed to present the holy 
Gospel to the deacon, and thus “ coming out through the north 
part, preceded by lamps, they make the Little Entrance.” Later 
“the deacon cometh into the middle, and standing before the 
priest raiseth his hands a little, and showing the holy Gospel saith 
with a loud voice, ‘Wisdom! Upright!’ ... Then is sung on 
the Lord’s day: ‘Come let us adore and fall down to Christ, 
O Son of God, who didst rise again from the dead; we sing to 
Thee, Alleluia.’” Ina fragment of the tenth century containing 
part of an Ethiopian Mass (23) the deacon is directed to go 
about the church crying: “ Arise, hear the holy Gospel and good 
news of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ.” In the ninth cen- 
tury we find (24): “ The deacon who carries the Gospel is the 
foot of Christ.” In the twelfth (25): “ The deacon takes the 
text of the holy Gospel, in carrying which to the lectern the foot 
of Christ is shown.” This apparently far-fetched analogy may 
throw some light backward on a startling passage in one of the 
Letters of St. Ignatius (26). “ Let the laity pay respect to the 
deacons as to Jesus Christ, while they reverence the bishops as 
the type of God the Father, and the presbyters as the represen- 
tatives of the Apostles.” And also (27): “ The deacons must 
likewise study to satisfy all men, for they are ministers of Christ’s 
mysteries, not of meats and drinks.” Now if, as I believe, the 
presence of Christ in the Gospel was considered an integral part 


10Tn the use of York there is a prayer to be said by the deacon as he accepts 
the book of the Gospels from the celebrant: “Da mihi, Domine, sermonem 
rectum et bene sonantem in os meum, ut placeant tibi verba mea et omnibus 
audientibus propter nomen tuum in vitam eternam. Amen.” Maskell, of. cit., 
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of the “ mysteries,”’ and, as I shall bring evidence later, the actual 
text of the Gospels acquired a sacramental value as an outward, 
visible sign of Christ, this ministry of the deacons falls into place 
and is easily understood. In the time of Ignatius it could hardly 
have been more than a custom later incorporated into the liturgy. 

The Gospel was generally read from an elevated place, the altar 
step or a special ambone. This was interpreted as showing forth 
Mount Zion from which the word went forth throughout the 
world. Amalarius (28) gives it as his humble opinion (a mea 
parvitate) that this usage is intended to teach the dignity of the 
deacon and the magnitude of his ministry of the word. But 
Amalarius is of the ninth century, and even by that time it is not 
always easy to know whether the writers are speaking of deacons 
as an order or whether they have drifted into the change from 
primitive worship whereby the priest who reads the Gospel is 
merely called the deacon. 

That the priests perfectly well understood the implications of 
this ministry is clearly shown in an illuminating if not specially 
edifying dispute about the year 400. The deacons had possibly 
been magnifying their office in showing forth the Presence, and 
in guarding their own, the priests refused to stand during the 
reading of the Gospels, thereby denying that any special reverence 
was then due as to Christ." The Pope, Anastasius I, decreed that 
whensoever the holy Gospels are read the priests are not to remain 
sitting, but to stand, bowed. Nor was the contention merely a 
local one, for Anastasius wrote a letter to all the bishops in 
Germany and Burgundy saying that he has heard from them that 
certain priests sit when the Gospels are read, hearing the words 
of our Lord and Savior sitting, not standing, and asserting that 
they derive this from the tradition of the elders. But he com- 
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11P.L. XX: 51, 75, 76. A footnote to the passage in Migne discusses the 
dispute “inter presbyteros et diaconos” in Rome. The editor is of the opinion 
that the deacons had become puffed up by their part in the administration of the 
affairs of the church, and scorned the priests. But the nature of the priest’s 
retort seems to indicate that the alleged presumption of the deacons had to do 
with the performance of the Eucharist, not with temporalities. The decree of 
Anastasius is cited with approbation by Amalarius (29). 
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mands with apostolic authority that this is not to be permitted at 
all in the future, and that while the most holy Gospels are read 
in church priests and every one else present should listen to the 
Lord’s words and faithfully adore, not sitting, but standing 
reverently bowed at the sight of the holy Gospel. 

Certainly the upright position during the reading of the Gospel 
is an ancient and very general custom. There are frequent al- 
lusions to this everywhere, and there are, moreover, directions 
not to greet anyone who may enter the church while it is being 
read, nor to bend the knee, the idea being, presumably, that no 
great one of the earth may claim deference during the reading 
of the Gospel. All head coverings, including crowns, are to be 
removed,'* and all staffs are to be laid aside. This custom is 
accounted for in different ways. It has been suggested that the 
people who stood through most of the service acquired the habit | 
of resting on their staffs. This agrees with an explanation of 
the ninth century (31) which shows a fine comprehension of the 
supreme function of the Gospel. “ We may understand the Hon 
as human aid . . . for the priests in church who ought to pray 
for us may be our staffs. When some one prays or explains the 
teaching of others we keep our staffs in hand. But now, when 
the words of Christ himself are spoken we do not hold our staffs" 
in hand. Thus is easily shown that Christ himself can teach his — 
people.” 

The question must arise as to whether the words of Christ 
were read in a language to be understood by the people. It 
should be remembered that in Italy the change from vernacular 
Latin to the modern tongue came slowly and was not as great as 
in the case of the other Romance languages. A traveller may 
notice that the Latin of the Mass has an entirely different sound 


an Italian scholar knows that Latin must be pronounced like — 
Italian to be understood. For a good many centuries the con- 


12 Maskell says (30) that “we learn from Chrysostom that in the Greek 7 
church, during the reading of the Gospel the emperor laid aside his crown.” — 
I have not been able to verify his rather vague reference. 
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gregations in Rome need not have had much difficulty in under- 
standing a Gospel read in Latin. The editor of the Lay-Folkes 
Mass Book, T. F. Simmons (32), says that the reading of the 
Gospel in English had been a written rule of the church before 
the Norman Conquest, and that it was the rule in the diocese of 
Rouen that the Gospel should be read in French immediately 
after the deacon had finished reading it in Latin. I have found 
nothing as to German usage on this point.** 

The doxology before the Gospel, Gloria tibi, Domine, seems to 
have been in early and common use on the Continent, though it 
does not occur in the usages of Sarum, Bangor, York and Here- 
ford as given by Maskell (33). It has various explanations, and 
that recorded by Marténe is interesting (34) ; it is an echo of the 
Gloria in excelsis Deo which greeted Christ’s first coming. But 
the ascription after the Gospel is endlessly varied, the one rather 
unfortunately adopted in the late Prayer Book revision, Praise 
be to thee, O Christ, being a late Roman use, defended by Rock 
(35) as in accordance with the popular praise for Christ’s miracles 
of healing. 

But earlier usages have a more definite note of thanksgiving 
for the presence of Christ. Durandus says (36), “In some 
churches Thanks be to God (Deo gratias) is said as it would be 
after any lesson.”” There seems here to be an inheritance from 
the Jewish thanksgiving for a meal, which included both food 
for the body and spiritual nurture. In a treatise on monastic 
worship (37) we find this as to the Deo gratias after lections: 
“For we give thanks to God because he deigns to break for us" 
the bread of his teaching, lest we perish from hunger of hearing 
the word of God.” At York Benedictus qui venit (38) was 
sometimes used here, and a twelfth century treatise (39) argues 
that after the Gospel everyone should say Benedictus qui venit 
or Deo gratias,” as we say after other readings. It is indeed 
meet to bless Him and return thanks to Him who came to save 
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been resumed in late years in the Roman Catholic church, but I have never 
heard it done in Italy. Possibly the condition discussed above accounts for this. 
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us by ‘his teaching. But it is better that Amen should be said 
as if (to testify) that what has been said is true . . . that it may 
be unto us as the Lord in the Gospel promises. . . . The deacon 
also receives the book and kisses it, giving thanks to God who 
has taught us to pray and gives us peace.” Processional candles, 
explained as representing the doctors of the church, are to be 
extinguished after the Gospel, for no other teaching is permissible 
after Christ has spoken (40). The Prayer Book of 1549 pre- 
scribed the Gloria tibi before and nothing after the Gospel. That 
of 1552 prescribed neither. The Scotch Prayer Book of 1637 
has after the Gospel Thanks be to Thee, O Christ, and this is 
still in use (41). According to Blunt (42), Bishop Cosin, at 
the revision of the Prayer Book of 1662 proposed: “ At the end 
of the Gospel he that readeth it shall say—‘ Here endeth the holy 
Gospel.’ And the people shall answer—‘ Thanks be to Thee, 
O Lord.’” He did not get his suggestion adopted, but “ Thanks — 
be to Thee, O Lord,” or “O Christ, for this thy holy Gospel,” 
is often used in England, more or less elaborately set to music. — 
It seems a pity that this lesser eucharist, this thanksgiving for the — 
Gospel, long definitely associated with the advent of Christ and - 
his continued presence should be lost to us in favor of a usage _ 
arising after the main interest of the service had been pushed on— 
to the Canon.** | 

This close association of the Gospel with the presence of Christ — 
among his people goes far to account for the fact that catechumens © 
were allowed to stay until after it was read—it was their Eu- 
charist.* In the ceremonies of their initiation the third day was _ 
devoted to the traditio of the Gospel. 


14“Tt is very appropriate after this song of praise (before the Gospel) ... 
that its most holy words should be read immediately. . . . Afterwards the hear- 
ing of the good news, that is of the holy Gospel, with eager thanksgiving 
(italics mine) is comfortable” (43). 

15 The present Roman Catholic regulation is, I believe, that no one can be 
said to have “heard Mass” and so fulfilled the obligation, who comes in after 
the Gospel. May not this be an association with the part of the Gospel in the 
“ Mysteries.” 
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“On this day the catechumens were not dismissed after the gradual. As soon 
as this chant was finished, four deacons proceeded from the sacristy with an 
imposing ceremonial, each carrying one of the four Gospels. Approaching the : 
altar, they placed thereon the sacred volumes, one at each of the four corners 
of the holy table. A priest then began a discourse in which he explained the 
nature of the Gospel. The elect were thereupon ordered to stand up, in order 
to hear, in an attentive and respectful manner, one of the deacons read the 
first page of S. Matthew’s Gospel, to which the priest added a short Commen- 
tary. The same ceremony was repeated in the case of the other three evan- 
gelists.” L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 30. 
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Sacramental significance attached to the Gospel implies neces- 
sarily its outward, visible sign, and this was found in the text of 
the Book of the Gospels. From the time, at least, when the book 
form replaced the roll of papyrus the books containing the Gospels 
were prepared and handled with the greatest care and reverence. 
They are of three kinds (44). (a) The texts of the Gospels. 
(b) Liturgical books containing the Gospels for the greater days. 
(c) Liturgical books containing all the Gospels. These Evan- 
gelisteria were often decorated in the most elaborate and costly 
manner. Blunt (45) speaks of one formerly in use in Salisbury — 
cathedral as adorned with sapphires, emeralds, pearls, and other - 
stones. In the Eastern churches one of these books was placed on > 
the altar as on a royal throne (46), for “ in the Gospel Christ is — 
venerated.” At General Councils the sacred volume was placed 
on an elevated and richly ornamented throne (47). The Apostolic © 
Constitutions, eighth book, records that in Syria the consecration 
of a bishop was effected by merely laying the Book of the Gospels 
upon the head of the candidate.** This must have been meant to 
show that it is Christ who consecrates. 

16 The Apostolic Constitutions is commonly dated in the fourth century, 
though it incorporates older material. Vid. The Historic Episcopate, Friedrich 
Heiler, “ Living Church,” March 21, 1931. Duchesne (48) speaks of this use 
of the Gospel Book as widely prevalent in the fourth century, calling it ancient, 
but hardly primitive. Naturally it could not have arisen until there were a good © 
many copies of the Gospels in existence. In view of what has been said above 
as to the deacon’s office it would seem appropriate that a book of the Gospels : 
should be presented to a deacon at ordination. Mgr. Duchesne insists that there 
was also'the “ intervention ” of three bishops at least. As I have access only to 


the S. P. C. K. translation I cannot be sure just what word is represented by 
“intervention,” which in itself does not necessarily imply the laying on of 


hands. 
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Later, when processions became an established institution, we 
find that the Book of the Gospels still represents Christ. Accord- 
ing to Durandus (49), it was carried in the midst of the singing 
children on Palm Sunday, for “ Christus ipse in Evangelio.” A 
twelfth century service book of Augsburg (50) contains direc- 
tions for the procession of the Purification. The senior priest, 
representing S. Simeon, is to carry a Gospel Book on his shoulder 
in place of the Christ-child (pro puero Christo). At a later date 
in the same cathedral the Book of the Gospels was replaced by 
an image of the Christ-child carried on a cushion. It followed 
easily from this association that at an early date oaths were taken 
on a Gospel Book. There is a disapproving allusion to this prac- 
tice in one of St. Chrysostom’s homilies (51). He holds it in- 
consistent to take an oath on the words of Christ when the words 
of Christ condemned oaths. But the custom persisted and the 
great oath of the Middle Ages was on the Book of the Gospels 
(52). Even at a comparatively recent date this was the usage at 
Oxford, though present English practice is to swear Christians on 
the New Testament, Jews on the Old. A hand was laid on the 
Gospels, and an old English coronation oath runs—“ So helpe me 
God, and these holy evangelists by me bodily touched vppon this 
holy water.” 

It was probably inevitable that this reverence for the Gospel 
Book as representing Christ should at times have degenerated into 
superstition, and this shows itself somewhat earlier than similar 
abuses connected with the consecrated Host. S. Chrysostom 
asks (53), ‘“ Dost thou not see how women and little children 
suspend the Gospel from their necks as a powerful amulet?” 
And S. Augustine says (54), “‘ When thou hast a headache we 
praise thee if thou dost apply a Gospel to thy head instead of a 
bandage.”’ Presumably these references are to a strip of papyrus 
with Gospel words written on it. One curious point is S. Augus- 
tine’s approval of this treatment, which must have been meant to 
symbolize the healing touch of Christ. He may have considered 
it a prayer in action, and no doubt many headaches were cured. 

Consideration of these assembled must lead to the conclusions 
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that the church from very early days has held that Christ js 
present in the Gospel, and that the solemn reading of his words 
at the Eucharist means that He himself, without intermediary, 
then teaches his flock, his “ gathering,” just as really as He did 
by the lake of Galilee. Also that this feeling was transferred to 
the actual Gospel Book which represented Him as a living, teach- 
ing Presence even more truly than a cross or crucifix. It remains 
to be considered why the Church lost this sense of Christ's pres- 
ence in the Gospel, as well as much of the ritual connected with it. 
The question has puzzled distinguished liturgists, Roman as well 
as Anglican. I should like to submit two suggestions based on 
my own research. 

The first concerns development of doctrine. The controversies 
as to the nature of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist which arose 
in the ninth century from the argument of Paschasius Radbertus, 
continued until they reached a climax of fury over the teaching of 
Berengarius. On both sides discussion centered about the Canon, 
and this tended to place the entire significance of the service at 
the moment of consecration. The view prevailed that this sig- 
nalized a miracle, and the presence of Christ was objectively at- 
tached to the consecrated Host. At the Great Council, held at the 
Lateran in 1215, the doctrine commonly known as “ transubstan- 
tiation ”’ was associated with the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. This council, the Fourth Lateran, was summoned 
by Pope Innocent III, who himself read to it the articles which 
proclaimed transubstantiation to be the Catholic faith. And yet 
this same Pope, writing of the Mysteries of the Altar (55), 
poured out his love and reverence for the Gospel in an impas- 
sioned passage—De Preéminentia Evangelit. He applies to the 
Gospel a long list of metaphors, some of which are familiar, but 
many are by no means self-explanatory. I have, however, suc- 
ceeded in finding what many of them meant to the writers of the 
Middle Ages. They refer to the Scriptures, the Church, to Christ 
himself—the Gospel is a microcosm of all these. For instance: 
the four evangelists are the four horses of Aminadab, or his four 
chariot wheels; or the wheels are the four evangelical Sacraments, 
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viz. the Incarnation, Passion, Resurrection, Ascension. Or 
Aminadab is Christ himself in the gospel chariot. Again the 
Gospel is the table of the show-bread, a type of the altar from 
which the faithful are satisfied with heavenly bread, that is. 
“Domini corpore, et spirituale doctrina.” The treasury of the 


plainly for all people. Innocent could hardly have foreseen how | 
his new emphasis, confining the presence of Christ to the conse- 
cration of the elements, would alter the balance of the old, and 
result in the loss of that sense of Christ’s very real presence in 
the Gospel which he himself felt so intensely and devoutly. 

The second point is concerned with liturgics. If Innocent III. 


Albigensian Crusade. Nothing is more obscure than the real _ 
teaching of the Albigenses and Cathars, for little survives but 
the evidence of their foes and persecutors. But there exists a 
fragmentary Cathar Ritual (56) and in that it is evident that a 
book was placed on the heads of candidates in absolution, and that — 
a book figured in some way at the kiss of peace. Students of the 
subject (57) consider that this book was the Book of the Gospels. 
Passages in the literature of the time which Déllinger finds worthy _ 
of credence indicate that the Cathars taught that in hearing the | 
word of God they partook of the body and blood of his Son, that — 
the words of Holy Writ constituted the true Eucharist, and that — 
for an altar they had a table or bench, covered with a cloth, and on 
it only the Book of the Gospels (Evangelienbuch). It was in-— 
evitable that this symbolic and ritual use of the Book of the — 
Gospels, once it was adopted by way of controverting accepted | 
Catholic doctrine, would be dropped in Catholic observance. 

I borrowed my title from the treatise mentioned above, and can 
do no better than to close with a quotation from it. The passage 
may stand as a last strain of a long chorus of praise and thanks- 
giving for the Gospel as the assurance of life after death, rest 
after labor, a kingdom after servitude (58). 

“Indeed just as the head overtops the body and the other mem- 
bers are subject to it, so does the Gospel rise above the whole 
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‘ office’ and the other parts are in rational accord with it. This 
is the word of the Word Himself, the voice of the very Voice, the 
wisdom of Wisdom Herself. The word of that Word which 
was in the beginning with God; all things through him were made 
and without him, there was nothing made. The Voice of the 
very Voice which came from ‘ the royal abodes, bearing an irre- 
vocable command,’ ‘ quick and powerful and sharper than any two 
edged sword.’ The wisdom of Wisdom Herself which ‘ with 
strength reaches to every bound and arranges all with gentle- 
ness’”’ (MPL 217: 826). 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF OUR RELIGION 


Ourtine OF A StupyY CouRSE 


: 
Edited by Frepertck C. Grant, Western Theological Seminary 


The Beginnings of our Religion is a subject of widespread and 
continuing interest among Christians of every name at the present 
day. There is a common and quite proper feeling that knowl- 
edge of the historical sources of Christianity has been heretofore 
too exclusively the property of experts and specialists ; that if the 
results of research were set forth in clear language and without 
too much use of technical terminology, they would be of value 
to the ordinary man and woman as they face the religious prob- 
lems of the present day; and that a real opportunity for service 
to its members lies before the Church in the field of Adult Educa- 
tion, especially in the presentation of the historical origins of its 
faith. Nor is interest in the origins of Christianity limited to 
professing Christians: the contemporary output of books in the 
religious field indicates a growing interest in the history of re- 
ligion on the part of the reading public irrespective of the readers’ 
private religious affiliations. 

The present outline has been prepared in the hope that it may 
prove useful both to the general reader and to the study-group 
within the church. It is of course little more than an introduc- 
tion to the subject with which it deals. A whole library might 
easily be listed under any bibliography which should attempt to 
cover adequately the literature dealing with the background and 
origins of the Christian religion; and a satisfactory textbook 
might run into several volumes. What has been attempted here 
is no more than a bird’s-eye view of the long course of develop- 
ment which resulted eventually in the beliefs and practices, hopes 
and expectations, of the New Testament church. But we trust 
that a sense of proportion has controlled the presentation, and 
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that the description of the on-going course of Hebrew-Jewish- 
Christian religious development is accurate, and reflects the real 
historical denouement. The books suggested ‘ for further read- 
ing’ are only a selection from a large number; the choice was 
determined by a consideration not only of the reader’s needs, but 
also of their general availability. 

The course is based upon the contents of a volume under the 
same title which it is hoped will appear some time during the 
coming year—a cooperative work by Fleming James, Charles B. 
Hedrick, Burton Scott Easton, and Frederick C. Grant. Never- 
theless, the outline is independent of the book, and may be used 
to advantage by itself. It will do something useful if it awakens 
the student to the problems, and forces him to examine the sources 
for himself. It is hoped that both the general reader and the 
members of the study-group will make use of the biblical text 
itself, to which the present outline offers its brief historical intro- 
duction. In addition to the Revised Version of the Scriptures, 
or such a modern translation as the American or Dr. Moffatt’s, 
the serious student should familiarize himself with a good com- 
mentary such as Dummelow’s, or Dr. Peake’s, Bishop Gore’s 
New Commentary, the Abingdon Bible Commentary, or the new 
Teacher’s Commentary (each complete in one volume). For 
the geographical background he should consult Sir George Adam 
Smith’s classic, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(with its accompanying Atlas); and for general reference such 
a work as Hastings’ one-volume Dictionary of the Bible, or The 
New Standard Bible Dictionary (in one volume, illustrated). 
The larger works, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (five vol- 
umes), Christ and the Gospels (two volumes), The Apostolic 
; Church (two volumes), are more thorough and elaborate, and 
. are standard works for scholars; as is also Encyclopedia Biblica 
(four volumes; also in one volume, on thin paper). 


1Chh. i-iv by Fleming James; v-vi, x by Frederick C. Grant; vii-viii by 
Charles B. Hedrick; ix by Burton Scott Easton. They have also prepared the 
corresponding sections of the present Outline. 
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I. THe RELIGION oF MosEs 


Moses, the greatest man of the Old Testament, was the real 
founder of Israel’s religion, although of course he built upon the 
religion handed down from the fathers. He introduced a new 
conception of deity, symbolized by the name Yahweh, which 
according to the E tradition was given him by divine revelation. 
Through his mediation Israel was brought into covenant-relation 
with Yahweh at Sinai. He pictured Yahweh as a passionate 
Intervener on Israel’s behalf, a God of history, always about to 
do some new thing for his people; a God of love yet also a God 
of jealousy and wrath, punishing Israel’s disloyalty and disobe- 
dience, but responding to Moses’ intercessions; a God who con- 
stantly made his will known to Israel through Moses, who thus 
acted as prophet, judge and priest; a God who exacted ethical 
obedience, but was also concerned about worship and religious 
institutions; a nationalistic God, a war-God, who yet controlled 
nature and history. This idea of Yahweh Moses succeeded in 
stamping upon the mind of Israel for ever after. 


QvueEsTiIons For Discussion 


. How far was Moses’ idea of God conditioned by his own character? 

. How does this bear upon our concept of revelation? 

. What attitude are we to take towards the miraculous element in the Moses 
stories ? 

4. Was Moses right in attributing intense personality to God? 

5. Is it well for us to retain Moses’ idea of a God who is always intervening 
to help the oppressed and lead men to a better destiny? 

6. How far do we believe in the idea of a “call,” (i.e. of mission) ? 

7. Is Moses’ idea of the wrath of God to be discarded? 

8. Was Moses justified in presenting Yahweh to his contemporaries as a 
nationalistic war-God? 

9. Was it a mistake for Moses to prescribe religious institutions and ritual 

laws? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


1. Histories of Israel's Religion. 
A. Old but still good: 
J. P. Peters, The Religion of the Hebrews (Harvard Univ. Press, 
1914). 
Written in a fresh, interesting style, with sympathy and 


appreciation. Perhaps not so solid a work as 
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H. P. Smith, The Religion of Israel (Scribner, 1914). 

_ Careful, scholarly, clear. Well written, but somewhat pon- 

derous. Represents the more radical criticism prevailing about 

1900. 

G. A. Barton, The Religion of Israel (Macmillan, 1918; 2d ed. 1928). 
Briefer than H. P. Smith, with the same general point of 

view. Interesting and scholarly. 

E. Kautzsch, ‘ The Religion of Israel’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 

Bible, Extra Volume (Scribner, 1904). 

Massive, detailed, highly organized, learned; perhaps a 
trifle dry, but repays study. 
R. L. Ottley, The Religion of Israel (Cambridge Univ. Press, 2d 

ed., 1913). 

Brief, reliable, clear. 
B. More recent books: 
R. Kittel, The Religion of the People of Israel. By R. C. Micklem, 
tr. from the German edition of 1920 (Macmillan, 1925). 

A vigorous and succinct presentation of the conclusions 
reached after many years of study by one of Germany’s greatest 
Old Testament scholars. Rather hard reading, but worth the 7 
effort. 

Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Religion: Its Origin and Develop- 

ment (Macmillan, 1930). 

7 A recent treatment by two competent English scholars, in 


readable style. Very full on the background of primitive Se- 

mitic religion, and particularly good on Judaism. 

A. S. Peake (Editor), The People and the Book (Clarendon Press, 
1925). 

Contains three valuable sketches of the development of 
Hebrew religion: W. F. Lofthouse, ‘The Hebrew Religion from 
Moses to Saul’; A. S. Peake, ‘The Religion of Israel from 
David to the Return from Exile’; W. E. Barnes, ‘The Devel- 
opment of the Religion of Israel from the Return to the Death 
of Simon the Maccabee.’ Short, but rich in material, judicious, 
modern. 


Note: In the lists given “ For Further Reading” these books will be referred _ 


to by their authors’ names only. 


Several books not dealing expressly with Israel’s religion are to be recom- 
mended as aids in its study: 
Bailey and Kent, History of the Hebrew Commonwealth (Scribner, 


1920). 
Brief, popular, but reliable. Especially valuable for its 
7s wealth of illustrations depicting sites and archaeological material. 


J. A. Bewer, The Literature of the Old Testament in its Historical 
Development (Columbia Univ. Press, 1922). 
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A brilliant and sympathetic treatment, full of citations from 
the literature itself. 

R. Kittel, Great Men and Movements in Israel. Translated from the 
German edition of 1925 by Knoch and Wright (Macmillan, 
1929). 

A series of masterly sketches by a great scholar. Probably 
- the only book that consistently views ancient Israel through its 
personalities. 

E. Sellin, Introduction to the Old Testament. Tr. from the German 
edition of 1920 by W. Montgomery (Doran, 1923). 

Valuable for its survey of German critical opinion (up to 
1920) as to the sources for the study of Old Testament religion, 
Note: To economize space, we have omitted in our suggestions “ For Further 
Reading ” any mention of these last four books. The student can easily 

find in each the pertinent material. 

2. On Chapter One: 

Peters: Chapters I-IV. 

H. P. Smith: Chapters I-II. 

Barton: Chapters I-IV. 

Kautzsch: Sections I-II. 

Kittel: Chapters I-IT. 

Ottley: Chapters I-III. 

Oesterley and Robinson: Part II, Chapters I-II (Also Part I if possible). 

Peake: Chapter VII (through Moses). 


II. IsrAEL’s RELIGION BETWEEN MOSES AND THE WRITING 
PROPHETS 


After the death of Moses, Israel’s religion suffered a natural 
declension. This was due partially to the lack of outstanding 
religious leaders, but more to the transition from nomadic to 
agricultural life. There was a tendency to take over from the 
Canaanites the hilarious and often licentious worship of the local 
agricultural deities—the baalim—and to degrade the concept of 
Yahweh himself to this level. He remained however the desert 
God of Sinai, the war-God who could unite and deliver his people 
when enemies became too strong for them, raising up hero- 
leaders for this purpose. There was till Samuel’s time a house 
dedicated to him at Shiloh, where was kept the ark, the symbol 

and guarantee of his presence. 
The religion of the latter part of this period can best be seen 
in three of its chief leaders: 
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1. Samuel was the first great man of God since Moses, a 

prophet, judge, intercessor and priest. He remained faithful to 
Moses’ idea of God. He introduced the monarchy, giving it an 
essentially theocratic character, and imparted a fresh impulse to 
prophecy by associating himself with the spreading prophetic 
movement, moulding and perhaps founding it. 
2, David, a layman rather than a man of God, was distin- 
- guished by his utter devotion to Yahweh. Many primitive traits 
survived in his religion, but it manifested also a strong ethical 
bent. He became for after ages the ideal king, who protected 
the poor and helpless. He gave Israel Jerusalem, making it his 
; royal sanctuary and preparing the way for the temple. 

3. Elijah, the second great man of God after Moses, was a 
prophet of Northern Israel. By fearless aggression he succeeded 
in frustrating Jezebel’s attempt to enthrone Melkart at Yahweh’s 
side, “turning the people’s heart back again” to their national 
God. He boldly rebuked king Ahab for his crime towards Na- 
both. He associated himself with the “sons of the prophets ” 
_ and appointed Elisha his successor. A man of mystery and ele- 
_ mental power, he became in popular legend a worker of miracles. 
_ He remained true to Moses’ religious ideas, especially perhaps on 


their sterner side. 
1. Were the Israelites justified in taking Canaan by violence? 


2. What might have been the course of the world’s history if the Israelites 
: had not believed in a war-God? 

3. Is there anything worth preserving in the idea of the war-God? 

4. If the adoption of agriculture caused deterioration in Israel’s religion, would 
it have been better for them to have remained a pastoral people? 

5. Was Samuel right in rejecting Saul as king? 

6. Would it have been better for true religion if David had never given 
Jerusalem to Israel? 

7. Was the longing for a Son of David who should restore his father’s king- 
dom, a benefit or a hindrance to Israel’s religious development ? 

. Is there anything to be said for Elijah’s idea that what Israel needed was 
for a number of the right sort of people to be killed? 
. Why did Elijah make such an impression on posterity? 


QUESTIONS FoR DiIsCuUSSION 


7 
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~ - SUGGESTIONS FOR FurTHER READING 


Peters: Chapters V-XII. 

H. P. Smith: Chapters IV-VI. 

Barton: Chapter V. 

Kautzsch: Section ITI. 

Kittel : Chapters III-IV. 

Ottley: Chapters III-IV. 

Oesterley and Robinson: Part II, Chapters III-VII. 
Peake: VII (from Moses)—VIII (as far as the Prophets). 

A. S. Peake, The Servant of Yahweh (May Co., 1931): Chapter on Elijah 
and Jescbel. 


III. THe RELIGION OF THE WRITING PROPHETS 


With Amos (c. 765 B.C.) began a succession of mighty 
Prophets, like a range of gigantic mountain-peaks, terminating 

in Second Isaiah (c. 540 B.C.?). Remaining true to Moses’ 

idea of God, they were led by the oncoming of world-empires 

to develop it boldly. They saw Yahweh as the God of the world, 

and Israel in its international setting. The tendency of a dis- 
mayed people to have recourse to the gods of the conquering 
nations, they met with the call to worship only Yahweh, who had 

all the earth in his control. Israel must repent and make peace 
with him. Sacrifices without righteousness would not avail, for 
Yahweh was not interested in offerings. It must renounce its 
dependence on warlike arms and foreign alliances, and trust in . 
him alone. Because of Israel’s failure to repent, the Prophets 
were compelled to be forever preaching doom; but beyond it they — 
held out hope, for God’s love would have its way at last, not only 
with Israel, but with all men. Thus we get Isaiah’s prophecy of 
the Messiah, Jeremiah’s of the New Covenant, Second Isaiah’s 
of the Suffering Servant, and still others. 


Though limited in some aspects of their conception of God, and 
occupied with the nation to the exclusion of the individual, the 


Prophets taught men how to preach social righteousness. The 
word that best characterizes their religion is “ greatness.” 


Questions For Discussion 


1. What advances in religion did the Prophets make over Moses? 
2. What was the work of the Hebrew Prophet? Compare it with that of the 
Christian minister today. 
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3. In what respects did our Lord exemplify the traits of a Prophet? 

4. Was the attitude of the Prophets towards worship and ceremonial justified ? 

5. In the light of the Prophets’ example, should the Christian preacher give 
his attention to public affairs and industrial relations? 

6. Did the Prophets use denunciation too freely? 

7. Is there that in the world-situation today which challenges our religious 
faith, and can the Prophets help us meet the challenge? 

8. With what points of view and with what aspirations in our modern world a 
would the Prophets sympathize? 

9. Does religion today lack anything valuable that the Prophets possessed? 

10. What practical program did the Prophets put before the people? Can it 
serve for today? ede 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FurTHER READING 


Peters: Chapters XIII-XIX. 

H. P. Smith: Chapters VII-XI. _ 

Barton: Chapters VI-VII. 

Kautzsch: Section IV-VI. 

Kittel: Chapters V-VI. 

Ottley: Chapters V-VII. 
Oesterley and Robinson: Part II, Chapters VIII-XI. 
Peake: Chapter VIII (beginning with the Prophets). 


Note: The readings here listed are sufficient for the purposes of this course. 
More detailed material will be found in books specially devoted to the Prophets 
and in commentaries on the individual Prophetic books. 


IV. THe RELIGION OF THE WISE MEN AND THE PSALMISTS 


The age that succeeded the great Prophets, though outwardly 
poor, was marked by a rich and varied spiritual life, made up of 
a number of strains—prophecy, historical compilation, churchly 
enthusiasm, reflection on human life, and lyrical poetry. Of 
these the last two only came to influence Christianity to any con- 
siderable degree.. 

Hebrew Wisdom was a practical thing, coming down from 
antiquity. In this age it manifested itself in two directions, an 
affirmative and a sceptical. The former, which chiefly affected 
Christianity, is represented by the Wise Men who have given us 
the book of Proverbs. They displayed a lively interest in the 
individual, and sought to woo him to Wisdom, which they con- 
ceived as ethical conformity to God’s creation. Wisdom, they 
declared, infallibly brings happiness, and is open to all. In 
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urging men to embrace it they appealed to their self-interest, 
> natural good feeling, and love of Wisdom and of God. They 
minted the massive ore of the Prophets into coin for every day 
use—a valuable service which yet involved some loss. 
The Psalmists gave Israel the most glorious collection of 
_ religious lyrics known to mankind. We must look on them as 
a great company of unnamed saints. In the Psalter the individual 
soul deals in its own right with God, who made both the heavens 
and man—a God of love whom one should praise, who answers 
_ prayer; a God who requires righteousness more than sacrifices, 
yet delights in worship also. With a few possible exceptions 
they expected no happiness after death. They have taught men 


to pray, to praise, to meditate upon God. | _— 


QuEsTIONs FoR DiscuSssION 


1. What are some of the passages of later Israelitish Prophecy that are of 


special value? 
- 2. What was the philosophy of history held by the historical compilers of the 
Deuteronomic school, as shown by the frame-work of Judges and Kings? 
3. Were there elements of value to us in the Priestly and Legal strains of 
the later Old Testament? 


4. What things in the religion of the Wise Men of Proverbs are of permanent 
value? 

5. Did they appeal too much to self-interest? 

6. In what respects was our Lord like the Wise Men of the Old Testament? 


7. Which are more useful to the ordinary Bible reader, the Prophets or the 
Wise Men? 
8. How far is the retribution dogma true to life? 
9. Make a short list of favorite Psalms and ask why they are favorites? 
10. What are some of the things about prayer that the Psalmists can teach us? 


11. What is praise? What are some of the great Psalms of praise? Is praise 
a vital part of the religious life? 
12. Can the imprecatory Psalms be used profitably today? 


13. Which Psalms in the Prayer Book Burial Office are most appropriate for 
a burial ? 
SUGGESTIONS FoR FurTHER READING 


Peters: Chapters XX-X XIX. 
H. P. Smith: Chapters XII-XX. 
Barton: Chapters VIII-XVI. 
Kautzsch: Sections VII-X. 
Kittel: Chapters VII-VIII. 
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Ottley: Chapters VIII-IX. 

Oesterley and Robinson: Part III (except perhaps Chapter XVI). 

Peake: Chapter IX. 

H. Gunkel, What Remains of the Old Testament. Translated by A. K. Dallas - 
(Macmillan, 1928). Chapter III, The Religion of the Psalms. A mas- 
terly presentation of the religion exhibited in each class of Psalms. 

A. C. Welch, The Psalter (Clarendon Press, 1926). Especially Chapters III _ 7 
and IV. 


D. C. Simpson (Editor), The Psalmists (Oxford Univ. Press, 1926): Essays 7 
II and V. 


V. RELIGION IN THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS 


Happier relations between Jews and Christians, and more ac- 
curate historical study, make possible a fairer estimate of the 
religious background of Christianity. Judaism in the first cen- 
tury was a vital and virile religion. 

The political history of the period was one of unrest and 
popular dissatisfaction, kept more or less in check under the 
Herods, but breaking out eventually and repeatedly until the open 
rebellions of 66-70 A.D., and ending in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The period was one of religious expansion, especially 
outside Palestine, when Judaism, with its scriptures translated 
into Greek, spread over the whole Mediterranean world, and thus 
prepared the way for the Christian church. In Palestine, the 
Jewish homeland, steady progress marked the era following the 
Exile, chiefly in the development of the sacred Torah and the 
religion of the Covenant. This emphasis, difficult for Christians 
to understand, was by no means a burden to the true Jew: c.g. 
Psalm 119. Even the ‘ceremonial’ law was welcome to a 
‘nation of priests,’ who regarded it as divinely sanctioned and 
revealed. The national worship was concentrated in the Temple 
at Jerusalem, under the supervision of the priesthood. The Law 
was interpreted by another and special class, the scribes or 
‘lawyers.’ There was a natural danger, in a legalistic religion, 
that some men would take a minimum rather than a maximum 
view of their duty. However, we need not conclude that all 
scribes—or Pharisees, whose piety was modelled on the scribal 
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standard—were ‘ minimists ’ or ‘hypocrites.’ But the religion of 
Judaism in the first century was not limited to the temple-worship 
and to scribal study and interpretation of the Law: the local 
synagogues were centers of religious life and of popular religious 
education. The spirit of synagogue-worship may be recognized 
in some of the ancient prayers still used in the Jewish liturgy. 

Two qualities in particular characterize ancient Judaism: its 
nationalism, and its emphasis on the future (or eschatology). 
Both are rooted in the fundamental conception of the religion of 
Torah—the covenant between God and Israel, his chosen people. 
As the people of God, Israel could not permanently suffer outrage 
and oppression at the hands of ‘the nations.’ Hence the popu- 
larity of Messianism, the hope of the golden age to come: a hope 
which is completely taken for granted in the Gospels, and whose 
very language is indispensable for their correct interpretation. 
Along with Messianism went the hope of immortality—or rather 
of resurrection—equally taken for granted by primitive Chris- 
tianity ; and likewise a new emphasis upon angelic intermediaries, 
and upon the activity of Satan. Whatever the origin of these 
ideas (partly Zoroastrian?) they came to a focus in the Mac- 
cabean period (e.g. the Book of Daniel). So profound was the 
transformation in religious outlook, in contrast to that of the Old 
Testament in general, that belief in immortality is clearly ex- 
pressed even outside apocalyptic circles, e.g. in the Alexandrian 
book, The Wisdom of Solomon. 

The Religion of Judaism was the last and highest stage in the 
long course of the divine ‘ preparation for the Gospel ’"—a religion 
deserving our deepest gratitude and reverence, and certainly our 
most careful study. 

QuEsTIoNs For DISCUSSION 


1. How have better relations between Jews and Christians, and more thorough 
historical study, resulted in a better understanding of the background and 
origins of Christianity? Give concrete examples. 

2. Christian ideas and terms used in the New Testament which presuppose the 
religious outlook of Judaism: draw up a list. 

3. In what way was even the political history of early Judaism a ‘ preparation 
for the Gospel’? How did it condition the rise of new ideas and beliefs 
among the Jews? 
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4. How were political, social, and economic conditions related to the hope of 
the coming ‘ Kingdom of God’? 

5. Discuss the importance of the Greek translation of the Old Testament for 
Jewish missionary expansion. 

6. How did an ancient Jew regard the Torah? ~ 

7. Distinguish ‘ priests,’ ‘ scribes,’ ‘ Pharisees,’ and ‘ Sadducees.’ 

8. The significance of nationalism for Jewish religion, and the converse. 

9. Discuss the positive advance made by post-biblical Judaism upon the religion 
of the Old Testament. 

10. The permanent significance of Judaism, and the underlying truth of certain 

of its major doctrines. Which doctrines? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


. Mathews, A History of New Testament Times in Palestine (Macmillan, 
revised ed. 1910). 
A brief, clear account of the period from 175 B.C. to 70 A.D. 
R. H. Charles, Religious Development Between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments (Holt, n.d.). 
Especially valuable on Messianism and apocalyptic, and the literature. 
E. Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (five 


vols.; Scribner). 
A great standard work, but the English edition should be brought up 
to date. 


R. H. Charles (ed.), The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 
(two vols.; Oxford). 
Indispensable. Some of the separate volumes are published in the 
S.P.C.K. series, but by other editors (Macmillan). 
Josephus, tr. H. St. J. Thackeray (to be complete in eight vols.; Putnam, 
“Loeb Library,” 1926 and ffg.). 
The best modern text and translation. 
R. T. Herford, The Pharisees (Macmillan, 1924). 
Very favorable to the Pharisees; supplants the author’s earlier _ 
Pharisaism (1912). 
_ G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era (two vols.; 7 


Harvard, 1927). 
A work ef enormous learning, but clearly written, and most sym- 7 
pathetic in its view of the subject. 
F. C. Grant, The Economic Background of the Gospels (Oxford, 1926). 
An attempt to ascertain the economic conditions in Palestine in the 
first century, and to discover their bearing upon Jewish Messianism. 
The Authorized Daily Prayer Book (Hebrew and English, tr. by S. Singer _ 
Hebrew Publ. Co., 1914) with a 
Companion volume by Israel Abrahams (revised ed., 1922). 
An excellent modern translation. Dr. Abrahams’ notes (in the Com- 7 


panion) are especially valuable. 
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E. Bevan, Jerusalem Under the High-Priests (London: Arnold, 1904?). _ 
A fascinating series of lectures on the period between Nehemiah 
and the New Testament. 
W. Fairweather, The Background of the Gospels (T. & T. Clark, 2d ed. 1911), 
A reliable and interesting account of Judaism in the period between 
the Testaments. 


VI. Our Lorp 


The real ‘ beginning of our religion’ is Jesus Christ, who is 
‘the author . . . of our faith.’ For the Christian religion is 
preéminently a ‘ historical’ religion, and makes appeal to the past 
—though its continuity throughout history is not incompatible 
with change and adaptation. Though some of the views of 
Christ’s life taken in former generations were undoubtedly un- 
historical, we cannot very well arrive at a genuinely historical 
view without regard for the church, its institutions, literature, and 
traditions. 

Christianity arose as one among several competing types of 
Jewish Messianism—it was, that is to say, definitely a belief in 
Jesus and in Jesus as Messiah from the very beginning. This is 
the testimony of all our sources, and they further imply that the 
belief goes back to our Lord himself. His ministry was very 
brief, perhaps a year or a little more in length—certainly not over 
two years (27-29 A.D.). He began by carrying on the prophetic 
ministry of the Baptist, announcing the nearness of the Judgment 
and the Messianic Kingdom, and preaching a message of repent- 
ance. This is well illustrated in St. Luke’s account of his Ser- 
mon at Nazareth (Luke 4: 16-30). It is clearly implied (a) that 
Jesus looked upon himself as Messiah, or at least as closely 
identified with the Messiah, though he made no public announce- 
ment or claim to the office; and (b) that his ministry was accom- 
panied from the start with ‘mighty works’ of healing and res- 
toration, which he interpreted in a Messianic sense. The prob- 
lems he faced, and his solution of them, are clearly seen in the 
narratives of the Baptism and Temptation: obedient to the 
Father’s will and in humble dependence upon that will, he went 
ahead with his work, leaving in the Father’s hands the ‘ responsi- 
bility ’ of making him known (as Messiah) in his own good time. 
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He would not use his divine powers either for self-display or . 
even for self-preservation, let alone for the realization of the 7 
selfish dreams of his people. His Messiahship was for the time a 
being a secret. Such a ‘* program’ led inevitably to the cross— _ = 
but that also he accepted as the Father’s will. 

The ‘miracles’ of Christ were related to the coming of the 
Kingdom, as evidence of ‘ the powers of the Age to Come.’ But : 7 
his work among the poor was by no means limited to his ‘ mighty — 
works’ for he found among them the response to his message 7 
which was often lacking among the well-to-do and the profes- _ 
sional religious classes. His ‘ethics of poverty’ was not, how- | 
ever, addressed exclusively to any one class, but related particu- 
larly to those who were to represent him as disciples and 
missionaries. Moreover his ‘ social’ teaching presupposed a par- 
ticular situation—that of his own people at the time (the Jews © 
of Palestine in the first century) ; and apart from the controlling _ 
motive of love, his ethics must appear impracticable and impos- — 
sible. He never set it forth as a theoretical code or program for — 
the world in general, regardless of the inner, transformed spirit 
of those who were called to put it in practice. —- 

Jesus took for granted the religion of his people, and found i 
within the Torah itself the elements which, if set free, would 7 


remould and leaven the whole of Judaism, and transform the © 
entire life of men as children of God. Even though the nation — 
officially rejected him, the influence of his spirit upon men has | 
made possible a far greater contribution on the part of Judaism — 
to the religious life of mankind than would otherwise have been _ 
possible. His life and his teaching, and especially his death, have — 
been the revelation of the love of God. It is this which is the © 
heart of the Gospel, and it goes back—not to Paul, not to John, | 
not to the early Church or the witness of the Gospels, but to Jesus © 
himself. The ‘ethics of love’ was Jesus’ ethics; this he taught, _ 
by this he lived, for this he died. 


QUESTIONS For DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the sense in which Christianity ‘began’ with our Lord. Is the 
frequent assertion a true one: “Apart from Jesus we know nothing 
about God ”? 
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2. Taking the revelation of God in Christ as the true ‘ picture’ of God, what 
notions of the divine being (whether in other religions, or in common 
thought) does it cancel out? What does it contribute? 

3. Show how the acceptance of Redeeming Love as the central characteristic 
of God’s self-revelation is related to other doctrines of the Christian 
religion, and especially to Jesus’ other teachings, including his ethics, 

4. How is it related to the religion of the Old Testament, and to Judaism? 

5. What connection has the church, its ministry and sacraments, with the life 
and teaching of our Lord? 

6. Discuss the significance of our Lord’s Baptism, Temptation, and ‘ mighty 
works,’ 

7. How far, and in what way, is Jesus’ teaching applicable to social conditions 
at the present time? 

8. What was ‘the religion of Jesus,’ and how was it related to the higher 
elements in earlier Jewish teaching? 

9. What significance did our Lord see in his own death? 

10. Distinguish, if possible, the elements in Jesus’ teaching which were inde- 
pendent of eschatological Messianism. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FuRTHER READING 


G. A. Barton, Jesus of Nazareth (Macmillan, 1922). 
By an eminent Semitic scholar, but written clearly and simply. 
F. C. Grant, The Life and Times of Jesus (Abingdon, 1921). 
A pupils’ textbook for high school age, with an accompanying 
Teacher’s Manual. 


_ W. Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ (Scribner, 2d ed. 1905). 


Still useful, though it attempts to weave in the material from the 
Fourth Gospel. 
T. R. Glover, The Jesus of History (Doran, 1917). 
A sketch by a brilliant modern historian. 
F. L. Anderson, The Man of Nazareth (Macmillan, 1914). 
A very attractive popular character study. 
E. F. Scott, The Ethical Teaching of Jesus (Macmillan, 1924). 
Clear and comprehensive. 
See also his Kingdom of God in the New Testament (1931). _ 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ (Longmans, 
1926). 
A presentation of the historical development, with full knowledge 
oo and sympathetic understanding of the movements of religious thought in 
the first century. 
A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus (Black, 1910). 
A brilliant history of modern research in the subject of the Life of 
Christ. 
W. Sanday, The Life of Christ in Recent Research (Oxford, 1907). 
A> Critical studies, preparatory to a Life of Christ the author did not 
_ live to write. 
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J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth (Macmillan, 1925). 
| A scholarly Jewish work, especially valuable for the author’s thor- 
ough knowledge of first century Judaism. ~ 
V. Simkhovitch, Toward the Understanding of Jesus (Macmillan, 1921). - 
A study of the background of our Lord’s ministry, chiefly the po- : 
litical situation. 
F. C. Grant, “ Method in Studying Jesus’ Social Teaching” in Studies in Early 
Christianity (Century, 1928). 
Deals with the sources. 
J. MacKinnon, The Historic Jesus (Longmans, 1921). 
The latest ‘liberal’ Life of Christ. 
O. Holtzmann, The Life of Jesus (Black, 1904). a 
The standard ‘ liberal’ life of Christ a generation ago; still useful. 7 
B. S. Easton, Christ in the Gospels (Scribner, 1930). : 
Studies constructively the problems confronting all present-day re 
search in this field. See also The Real Jesus (Harper, 1929). > 
B. W. Bacon, Jesus the Son of God (Holt, 1930). 
Written from a somewhat individualistic point of view; full of > 
suggestion. 
S. J. Case, Jesus, A New Biography (Chicago, 1927). 
A ‘social historical’ study, minimizing the ‘ Messianic’ element. 


VII. THe CHRISTIANITY OF ST. PAUL 


When we pass from the religion of our Lord as found in the. 
Synoptic Gospels to the Christianity of St. Paul we undergo a 
transition in scene, background, images, ideas, concepts, and — 
forms of expression that is out of all proportion to the few years _ 
that intervene. Yet these changes are but the manifestation of 
the immeasurable vitality and adaptability of the new faith and © 
of its capacity to answer all the genuine religious needs of so 
complex and variegated an environment as that of the contem-— 
porary Graeco-Roman world. The greatest single agent, under 
God, in effecting this transition was St. Paul himself. But the 
great apostle only continues a process already begun. Most of 
the basic elements of Pauline Christianity were already present 
in the infant Church depicted in the earlier chapter of Acts. 
Even the pre-Christian Paul had much in common with this 
primitive Christianity. But what provoked in him a blind and | 
ruthless antagonism was the Christians’ assertion that the cru-_ 


cified Jesus was none other than the Messiah of Jewish hopes. 
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Then came that revolutionizing experience which we call his con- 
version and the offence of the cross becomes transformed for the 
former persecutor into a revelation of the Divine love inexhaus- 
tible in its significance and power. In the converted Paul Chris-. 
tianity acquires an exponent and interpreter whose influence was 
epoch making. 

The three fundamental items in St. Paul’s Christian creed 
were: (1) The crucified Jesus is the Messiah, now risen and 
seated in glory at God’s right hand; (2) His death is the supreme 
revelation and expression of God’s love; (3) Through “ faith” 
(in an intensive sense distinctive of St. Paul) the believer is 
“ justified ” before God and is also brought into mystical fellow- 
ship with Christ, whereby he shares, realistically not merely 
metaphorically, in Christ’s death (a “death unto sin”) and 


resurrection (a “rising again unto newness of life’’). _ 


A scarcely less important element in St. Paul’s Christianity is 
(4) his conception of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is for 
him the Spirit of Christ, and is experienced in the believer as 
(a) illumination (whereby the believer is endowed with the 
“mind of Christ’), (b) emancipation (freeing the believer 
from the trammels of the flesh and the Law and the attendant 
slavery to sin), (c) sanctification (generating in the believer 
holiness of life and the fruits of the Christ-like character). 

Other important elements are the following. (5) The Church. 
As the Spirit of fellowship the Holy Spirit finds its sphere of 
activity not in the individual primarily, but in the Church, which 
is also Christ’s Body,” and thus a Divine organism, not a human 
society. (6) The Sacraments. Baptism, which in the earliest’ 
Christianity was the accepted rite of admission into the Church 
and the occasion of receiving the Spirit, becomes in St. Paul also 
a real means of effecting the believer’s oneness with Christ. The 
Lord’s Supper, though still connected with the social meal known 
as the agape, is construed also by St. Paul in genuinely sacra-— 
mental terms. (7) Ethics. A passionate concern for actively 
righteous and holy living breathes through all St. Paul’s letters. 
Here the apostle’s Christianity is most completely one with his 
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Master’s. His ethical teachings are essentially those of the 
Sermon on the Mount applied to the fresh situations of St. Paul’s 
larger world, which at times often anticipate those of our own 


day. 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Is it the “real Paul” that we meet in the account in the Acts? 

2. Is it possible to know Christ better through the study of St. Paul? 
| 3. Have we outgrown St. Paul, or have we not yet grown up to him? 
4. Can we take St. Paul’s religion and leave his theology? 
s. Does Pauline Christianity give any countenance to the divorcing of religion 

from ethics? 

6. Are St. Paul’s epistles properly reckoned as Holy Scripture? If so, why? 
= 


{ 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FuRTHER READING = 


A. Christianity According to St. Paul (Cambridge). 


An exceptionally clear, comprehensive and well balanced exposition 
of St. Paul’s religious ideas. Perhaps the best single book on our subject. 
W. Morgan, The Religion and Theology of Paul (T. & T. Clark, 1917). 
Useful as a companion to the preceding. Somewhat older and 
more impressed with the extent of the Hellenistic influence in St. Paul. 
Percy Gardner, The Religious Experience of Saint Paul (Putnam, 1911). 
A somewhat more discursive treatment of St. Paul’s religious ex- 


perience and conceptions viewed in the light of the contemporary back-— 
ground. 
T. R. Glover, Paul of Tarsus (Student Christian Movement, 1925). 
A more recent study than the preceding covering somewhat similar 
ground, by an equally learned English classical scholar best known to 
many through his The Jesus of History. 
A. Deissmann. The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul (Doran, 1926). 
Especially useful as a study of St. Paul’s Christ-mysticism, by a 
distinguished German scholar and theologian whose dissertation for his 
doctorate forty years ago first gained serious recognition for this feature - 
of St. Paul’s Christianity. See also his Paul (2d edition, 1926). 
E. F. Scott, The Gospel and its Tributaries (Scribner, 1930). 
Chapter VI, “ The Contribution of Paul,” is useful either as a short 
introduction or a summary. 
F. G. Peabody, The Apostle Paul and the Modern World (Macmillan, 1923). 
Undertakes to interpret and justify St. Paul to our time. Chapters 
IV, V and VI, dealing respectively with the theology, religion and 
ethics of St. Paul, are especially recommended. 
F. C. Porter, The Mind of Christ in Paul (Scribner, 1930). 
A singularly fresh and deeply devout study of St. Paul’s abiding 
value. The ripe fruitage of a life-long study. 
A. Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (Holt, 1931). - 
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By the brilliant author of The Quest of the Historical Jesus, now 
a missionary in East Africa. He holds that ‘Paul did not Hellenize 
Christianity; but he prepared the way for its Hellenization’. 


VIII. THe CurisTIANITy oF St. 


The sources for our study are the Gospel and the three Epistles 
of “St. John.” The book of Revelation is beyond all doubt 
the work of another mind and the expression of an essentially 
different type of Christianity. In importance the Epistles are 
vastly overshadowed by the Gospel, which we must realize is a 
work of another order than the Synoptics, and is to be read in 
the light of the very different time and circumstances out of 
which it sprang, and without any prepossessions as to the identity 
of the author. For a whole generation Christianity has been in 
part adjusting itself to, in part defending itself against the vari- 
ous currents of pagan thought and religion eddying around it in 
the Graeco-Roman world. Our Gospel is a monument to both 
aspects of this struggle, bequeathing to us the essential form in 
which the victory of Christianity was destined finally to be 
achieved. Here the deepening and widening faith is linked again 
firmly and once for all with the historical life in which it had its 
origin. Yet the form of the book is easily misleading. It is 
itself less a history than an interpretation of history. The 
earthly story is reframed and retold in the light of its eternal 
bearings, which are set forth in discourses that are not so much 
utterances of Christ as the embodiment of the evangelist’s mind 
and faith. 

Johannine Christianity goes even beyond St. Paul in spiritual- 
izing the primitive Advent hope. Like St. Paul, it places the 


beginnings of the higher life here and now through the believer’s - 


mystical union with Christ. But the Johannine mysticism is not 
a Good Friday—Easter mysticism; it centers on the character- 
istic Johannine doctrine of Incarnation. The essentials of this 
doctrine are stated in the prologue of the Gospel by the aid of 
a few simple but pregnant terms, the most comprehensive of 
which is “ Life.” “ Life” in St. John means Divine Life, life 
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of another and higher quality than earthly life. In Christ this 
Divine Life became incarnate and directly accessible to men. The 
Gospel is predominantly the portrayal of Christ as the Life-giver, 
of which fact the miracles are “signs.” The ways of com- 
municating and receiving this heavenly Life are many—through 
Christ’s words, through the two sacraments, through faith, 
through obedience to Christ’s commandments. But ultimately 
this Life is always Christ himself. It is by feeding on him that 
the believer lives. Christ is also the incarnation and revelation 
of “the Truth,” a thought which is worked out in the Fourth 
Gospel under the concept “ Christ the Light.” Though in the 
opening verses of the prologue Christ is identified with the 
“Logos” of current Hellenistic thought, this term itself does 
not recur in the body of the book. 
But alongside these rather abstract terms go others, notably 
“the Father” and “the Son,” more expressive of the emphasis 
on personality and personal relationships which is a marked char-_ 
acteristic of Johannine Christianity. Jesus is far from being a 
mere abstraction in the Fourth Gospel. He exhibits himself a — 
piety which he sets forth in the supper discourses (chapters 13-_ 
17) as the pattern for all his followers. Its ground is his humble 
but joyous filial consciousness and the single aim of doing the 
Father’s will. It is the common will of the Father and the Son — 
that men should be brought to share in that unbroken fellowship 
of love and understanding which subsists between them. To — 
accomplish this was the purpose of the Son’s mission into the 
world, and forms the task solemnly laid upon his followers. Thus 
in this Gospel, so strikingly different in many ways from the 
earlier three, we still hear undimmed what we cannot but recog- | 
nize as the most authentic note in the teaching of the historic — 
Jesus. 
QUESTIONS FoR DiIscusSION 


1. Is the value of the Fourth Gospel for us affected by our uncertainty as to 
the author’s identity? 

2. Is the Fourth Gospel more truly Gospel than the Synoptics? 

3. Should the Fourth Gospel be employed in framing a Life of Christ? ae 

4. Is Incarnation a fruitful concept under which to conceive of Christ today? _ 
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5. Does the manner of portraying Christ’s ministry and teaching necessarily 
differ according as a writer does or does not hold the doctrine of the 
Incarnation? 

6. Does the Fourth Gospel teach the divinity of every man? 

7. Is the conception of sonship to God in the Fourth Gospel essentially ethical, 
or metaphysical—a matter of willing and intelligent obedience, or a 
quality of being? 

; 8. Is Christianity according to the Fourth Gospel definable in any one of the 

following terms: mystical experience of God—orthodox belief—the good 
life? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel; its Purpose and Theology (T. & T. Clark, 
2d ed., 1908). 
Indispensable for anyone who wishes to get a thoroughly modern 
orientation to the subject. Scholarly without being over-technical. 
G. H. C. MacGregor, The Gospel of John (in the Moffat New Testament 
Commentary, Doubleday Doran, 1928). 
A detailed interpretation of the Gospel with brief introduction, 
written in close accord with the views of Professor Scott as set forth 


in the book mentioned above. 
F, von Hiigel, John, The Gospel of St. (in the Encyclopedia Britannica, “a 
13 of the 14th edition). 

Written out of the wide knowledge and deep religious insight of the 
distinguished Continental mystic. An admirable introduction in short 
compass. 

W. R. Inge, The Theology of the Fourth Gospel (in Cambridge Biblical Es- 
says, Macmillan, 1909). 
An essay of some years standing by the well known Anglican au- 


thority on mysticism. Worth while, but not always easily obtained oa 


Lord Charnwood, According to St. John (Little, Brown, 1925). 
Has the freshness and unconventionality of a layman’s approach, 
Not to be taken as an authority, nevertheless stimulating and suggestive. 
R. H. Strachan, The Fourth Evangelist; Dramatist or Historian? (Doran, 


1925). 
_ Discusses a single problem, whose bearing however is very far-reach- 
ing. The author has also written a very useful students’ commentary — 
(Student Christian Movement). 
Mary Ely Lyman, The Fourth Gospel and the Life of Today (Macmillan, 
1930). 

The latest and most useful popular handbook on our subject, though 
occasionally it ignores an important emphasis in the Gospel. Focuses on 
what the author regards as the Gospel’s contribution to our age. Excel- 
lent for discussion groups. 
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IX. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHURCH 


Christ was faithful to the Old Testament law, and as a teacher 
his appeal was to it in its purest form. Those who accepted his 
teaching and became his disciples were, through contact with 
himself, made members of the Kingdom of God, and so became 
partakers of the powers of that Kingdom. At Pentecost the 
number of these disciples was considerable, and they were to be 
found chiefly in Galilee. All thought themselves faithful Israel- 
ites; even the Pentecostal gift of the Spirit did not break con- 
tinuity with the past. Hence the first Christianity did not con- 
sider itself as a “‘ Church ” but as a “ way ” within Judaism. The 
first leaders—the apostles—were primarily missionaries. They 
proclaimed Christ as both the second David and the second Moses, 
who through the Spirit was his disciples’ Lord: apart from the 
Spirit there was no discipleship. The gift of the Spirit was 
bestowed either without mediation or by imposition of hands. 
As a parallel initiation ceremony baptism was used, although in- 
terpreted diversely. Instruction followed initiation, and from 
this instruction grew the Gospel tradition. Concrete instruction 
in practical problems was in the hands of prophets and teachers, 
and was intimately connected with worship. In worship thanks- 
giving predominated. The especial worship of thanksgiving was 
in “the breaking of the bread,” a service later divided into the 
eucharist proper and the agape. Organization was at first the 
outgrowth of practical needs and hence was by no means uniform. 
In the Greek communities a peculiar terminology of “ bishops 
and deacons ”’ became accepted. Jewish Christianity adopted the 
old Jewish instifution of “ presbyters ” as guardians of the grow- 
ing tradition. Coalescence of the two nomenclatures produced a 
certain confusion. Final clarification through following the Je- 
tusalem precedent was eventually reached. Established organiza- 
tion was the final step in the emergence of a full “ Church ” self- 
consciousness. — 
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QuEsTIons FoR Discussion 


1. The Jewish character of the earliest Christianity. 

2. The gift and the gifts of the Spirit. oe 

3. The nature of the apostolate: distinction between “the apostles” and “ the 
Twelve.” 

. The first preaching of Christ. 

. Baptism in the New Testament. 

. Instruction and worship in the New Testament. 

. The New Testament conceptions of the Church. 


N Au 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The works cited in the other New Testament chapters; to which may be 
added E. F. Scott, The First Age of Christianity (Macmillan, 1926) and his 
The Spirit in the New Testament (Doran, 1923). If accessible, Charles A. A. 
Scott’s The Fellowship of the Spirit (London, J. Clarke, 1921) will be found 
very useful. 


X. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION: THE EvoLUTION oF OuR 
RELIGION 


The modern critical view of the Bible, instead of being caustic 
and destructive, is not lacking in real and constructive religious 
values. We cannot insulate the Scriptures against the galvanic 
currents of scientific literary and historical criticism which flow 
freely through the rest of ancient literature, and we do well not 
to try. Moreover, the maxim still holds good: ‘ Treat the Bible 
like any other book, and you will discover how unlike it is to any 
other!’ What our age demands to know is the faith and ex- 
perience lying behind the biblical writings, and this modern criti- 
cism is in a fair way to disclose to attentive eyes. What su- 
premely concerns us is the fresh spiritual life whose origin and 
development the Bible reflects—a process which can be described 
by the word ‘ evolution.’ 

Even in its earliest beginnings, there was something unique 
about Hebrew religion—the character of Yahweh, and the right- 
eousness he demanded of his people. This is what distinguishes 
the Hebrew religion from other coeval faiths, which have long 
disappeared and are not even a memory, only a name. In spite 
of the decline in faith and morals after the entry into Canaan, 
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the prophets ever harked back to the standards of the nation’s 
desert-days, to Moses and the period of the wilderness. Southern 
Israel seems to have held a purer faith, and to have been less 
contaminated by heathenism than Northern: here stood the tem-. 
ple of Yahweh, and here grew up the literary and liturgical tradi-. 
tions enshrining the nation’s sacredest past. Here the greater 
writing prophets did their work, for the most part. Their teach- 
ing may be characterized briefly, and summed up in a few words: 
Monotheism, the righteousness of Yahweh, his love for Israel 
and even for the individual (according to the later teaching), 7 
God’s care for Israel even in the midst of international struggles 

that appeared hopeless and wrought calamities and oppressions 

upon his chosen nation. a 

The restoration, following the exile, was definitely built upon 
this prophetic faith, enshrined now in the great Law-codes (Dt 
and P). These were destined to make of Judaism a legalistic 
religion, and of the Jews a ‘ people of the Book.’ All the later 
development of Judaism, down to the present, lay latent in the 
work of Nehemiah and Ezra; while out of the fiery furnace of - 
affliction, in the days of the Maccabees, came the faith in God’s 
ultimate vindication of his people (Messianism) and his care for 
the righteous individual (salvation through resurrection and = ; 
eternal life). 

The ‘end of the Law,’ the fulfillment and climax of the long — 
slow process of the historical evolution of Hebrew-Jewish reli- | 
gion, is Christ. Jesus is the ‘ fulfiller’ of all the noblest ees 
and faiths of the past, both in Judaism and the world around, 
but especially among his own people. Their religion he takes for 
granted; he ‘ canie not to destroy, but to fulfill’—even while he 
transformed it. For as change is the law of growth, always and © 
everywhere, so it was here: the reality, when it came, was some-— 
thing more than the anticipation by prophet and seer. He was 
Messiah, but more than Messiah; and the Kingdom was more _ 
than the sublimation of Jewish nationalism. The fundamental 
principle is the conception of God as self-giving love, which, 
taken as normative, transformed all the other conceptions of re- 7 
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ligion and ethics: man must be like God to enter God’s Kingdom, 
and his Kingdom must be like himself. Love is the supreme 
law. This new, transforming idea of God, and the experienced 
fellowship with God in which the idea took root, are amply 
reflected in the New Testament. It is the love of God made 
known in Jesus our Lord which is the central message of the 
| Christian religion, and the final climax of all the long process of 
religious evolution recorded in the Bible. It is God who speaks 
to us still, through the human voices echoed from that dim and 
long-gone past—voices human enough, but bearing a message 
divine and permanently valid, inspired and inspiring; and who 
spoke finally—and still speaks—in his Son, ‘ whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things’ (Heb. 1: 1-2). Thus the religious 
evolution of Israel, culminating in Christ, is at the same time 
a revelation, the self-revelation of the God of Love. Our chief 
problem, how to keep the freshness of this creative religious 
experience which we find at the heart of early Christianity, is best 
solved by taking in simple earnest Jesus’ gospel of divine, self- 


Questions For Discussion 


1. Contrast the old and the new approach to the Bible. What values did each 
contain? What have been the loss and the gain resulting from the 


change ? 

2. Distinguish the processes of literary and historical criticism. _ 

3. The sense in which Christianity is the product of an ‘ evolution’ of religion. 
Does this imply that Christianity is to continue to develop? In what 
sense? 

4. What characteristics distinguish early Hebrew religion from contemporary 
Semitic heathenism? Show their significance for the future development. 

5. What permanent stamp did Moses place upon Hebrew religion? The 
prophets? Ezra? 

6. Discuss the leading features of prophetic religion. 

7. How was Judaism indebted to the writers of the Maccabean period for its 
belief in the life to come? 

8. How did our Lord transform the ideas of Messiahship and the Kingdom 
of God? 

9. Show how Jesus’ conception of God affected his other teachings, religious 

and ethical. 

. Show how his teaching of the love of God is reflected even in the New 

Testament estimate of his person. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FurTHER READING 


J. E. McFadyen, The Approach to the Old Testament (Doran). 7 
J. Moffatt, The Approach to the New Testament (Doran, 1922). 
Admirable for orientation. 
W. Sanday, /nspiration (Longmans, 3d ed., 1806). 
Still a standard work in spite of its date. Deals with the develop- 
ment of the Bible, as well as its inspiration. 
B. S. Easton and E. F. Scott (editors), The Outline of Christianity, Vol. i 
(Dodd, Mead, 1926). 
A popular book, illustrated and clearly written, and based upon 
accurate scholarship. 
A. Harnack, What Is Christianity? (Putnam, 1900). 
A classic statement of the problem from the ‘ Liberal Protestant’ 
point of view. 
B. H. Streeter (ed.), Foundations: A Statement of Christian Belief in Terms 
of Modern Thought (Macmillan, 1912). 
Grapples firmly with the ‘ eschatological’ view-point. 
E. G. Selwyn (ed.), Essays Catholic and Critical (Macmillan, 1926). 
From a moderate Anglo-Catholic point of view. 
F. C. Grant, The Early Days of Christianity (Abingdon, 1922). 
A pupil’s textbook, with accompanying: Teacher’s Manual. 
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By Burton Scort Easton, General Theological Seminary 


What was the most popular book in the Middle Ages? Father 
Justus Perez, O.S.B., writing in the literary supplement of La 
Epoca, Madrid, last April,’ states that there can be little doubt 
that this work was the Liber Etymologiarum completed by Isidor 
of Seville shortly before his death (A.D. 636). Despite its name 
this work was a true encyclopedia of all knowledge, sacred and 
secular, and for centuries afterward it was the indispensible book 
of reference used by everyone; throughout the entire medieval 
period it is cited by practically every important writer on any- 
subject. As a consequence there are more extant manuscripts of 
Isidor’s book than there are of even Augustine or of Gregory! 

It is just forty years since the appearance of Cornill’s Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament, the first number of the famous series called 
Grundrisse der theologischen Wissenschaft. These volumes are, 
of course, antiquated today and yet the need of just such books is 
earnestly felt. The publishers—J. C. B. Mohr of Titbingen— 
have consequently determined to issue a corresponding series 
under the title Neue theologische Grundrisse, under the general 
editorship of Professor Karl Miller, assisted by Professor Bult- 
mann. The first volume will again be an Old Testament /untro- 
duction—this time by Dr. Eissfeldt—which should appear _— 
the current year. Otherwise arrangements have been made with | 
the following scholars to contribute to the work: Dr. Gerardus- 
van der Leeuw (Comparative Religion), Dr. Kohler (Old Testa-. 
ment Theology), Dr. Dibelius (New Testament Introduction— 
the best possible choice), Dr. Bultmann (Encyclopedics), Dr. 
F. K. Schumann (Dogmatics) and Baron von Soden (History of 


Doctrine). 
A hitherto unrecovered work of Theodore of Mopsuestia—a 


1 For the reference we are indebted to Rotulus. 
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treatise for the newly baptized—has been unearthed by Dr. Min- 
gana among the oriental manuscripts of the John Rylands Li- 
brary. Not, to be sure, in the original Greek but in a Syriac 
' translation; in whatever form, though, the find is most welcome. 

It has been a source of common complaint that the archeological 
discoveries in Palestine have been to an overwhelming degree 
concerned with either the pre-Biblical or post-Biblical periods. 
‘Dr. Bade, however, has at last definitely established the site of 
the Biblical Mizpah of Benjamin at Tel el Nasbeh, just about 
eight miles north of Jerusalem. It was built on a hill dominat- 
ing the great north-and-south road and hence had its importance. 
As far back as the Bronze Age the city was strongly fortified by 
a wall that was later demolished. The Israelite remains begin at 


about B.C. 1200 (I Samuel 7, etc.) but the real importance of 


‘Mizpah began ca. goo in the events described in I Kings 15. 
King Baasha of Israel undertook to fortify his southern boundary 
by building Ramah, to the alarm of King Asa of Judah. So Asa 
bribed Ben-hadad of Syria to break his alliance with Baasha and 
to attack him. As a result, ““ when Baasha heard thereof he left 
off building Ramah and dwelt in Tirzah. Then King Asa made 
a proclamation to all Judah; none was exempted. And they car- 
ried away the stones of Ramah and the timber thereof, wherewith 
Baasha had builded; and King Asa built therewith Geba of Ben- 
jamin, and Mizpah.” It is this work of Asa’s that Dr. Bade has 
now definitely identified, and it was extremely massive: the walls 
were forty feet high, with towers more than twenty feet thick. 
But strong as it was, it was destroyed by Sennacherib’s As- 
syrians in 701. Fortunately, however, their engineers contented 
themselves with overthrowing only the upper part of the wall, 
whose blocks formed a perfect protection to the lower portion; 
so much so as to preserve it intact to the present day. 

It is of interest to observe that most of the published maps of 
Palestine place this Mizpah at Nebi Samil, just about five miles 
northwest of Jerusalem. 

The joint expedition of the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and the American Schools of Oriental Research working in 
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Mesopotamia under the direction of Dr. Speiser announce the 
discovery at Tepe Gawra of the oldest city ever unearthed by 
archeologists. There are eight strata of remains, of which the 
sixth—as is shown by a study of the cylinder seals and bronzes 
—belongs to the same period as the Royal Tombs at Ur, thus far 
supposed to mark the Ultima Thule of civilized antiquity (ca, 
B.C. 3200). But the fact that the eighth layer lies fifteen meters 
deeper than the sixth, taken into consideration with other evi- 
dence, points decisively to a date at least five centuries earlier: 
the civilizations of the sixth and eighth layers are pointedly dis- 
tinct. This earliest city, however, is in no way primitive: it was 
evidently planned by very capable craftsmen. The buildings are 
grouped around a central forum, to the north of which are two 
shrines, connected with bath houses and store rooms. At the 
center of the city was its citadel, while the southern part was oc- 
cupied with private dwellings. The streets are well laid out, and 
one of them was given over to the bazaar or market-section; a 
reservoir nearly a hundred feet deep provided water for times of 
siege. The most significant architectural feature is the presence 
of the true arch, whose origin is consequently carried back cen- 
turies earlier than used to be thought conceivable. 

Actual work is at last in progress on a supremely important 
site, the City of Antioch, work which for a variety of reasons has 
never yet been practicable on any large scale. Associated in this 
task are Princeton University, the Baltimore Museum of Art, the 
Worcester Art Museum and the Musées Nationaux of France, 
and the field director for 1932 is the very eminent Dr. Clarence 
Fisher. 

After the extremely long necrology lists in our last two num- 
bers it is a consolation to have many fewer names to record in the 
present issue. 

René Bazin was of course not a theologian but he represented 
a type unfortunately rare, a French novelist of genius whose work 
is everywhere permeated by a deep and sincere religious feeling. 
A devout Roman Catholic, he felt it his vocation to embody the 
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_ Frederic Palmer, born in 1848, was a younger brother of Dr. 
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Catholic point of view in his heroes and heroines during the last 
fifty years: his first novel was published in 1884. As a result fu- 
ture historians of the French church will find his works invaluable 
sources of information. On one occasion—in La Barriére—he 
undertook to deal with the Anglican controversy, although French 
writers are not usually successful with English characters. 

Thomas Arkle Clark, of the University of Illinois, wrote with 
sympathetic understanding on the problems of adolescence. 

Alfred Gandier, born in 1861 and Principal of Knox College, 
Toronto, held an outstanding place among the Presbyterians of 
Canada. 

Johannes Hehn was probably the most outstanding of the 
Roman Catholic Old Testament scholars. Born in 1873 he spent 
most of his academic life at Wurzburg, where he was made full 
professor in 1907. A deeply learned Assyriologist he gave his 
especial attention to the relations between Babylonian and Hebrew 
religious conceptions and his literary output was prolific and 
important. His two best known works were Die biblische und 
babylonische Gottesidee and Wege sum Monotheismus, both pub- 
lished in 1913. In 1925 these two books were put on the Index 
and were withdrawn by their author. 

Frederic Cook Morehouse, born in 1868, was the son of Linden 
Husted Morehouse, founder of the Young Churchman Company 
(now the Morehouse Company). Associated with his father 
from an early age, he succeeded him as president of the Company 
at his death. Dr. Morehouse was the author of two books, Some 
American Churchmen (1892) and Evolution of Parties in the 
Anglican Communion (1905). Both were competently written, 
but Dr. Morehouse’s real genius was in the field of journalism; 
in 1896 he became editor of the Church Ecclectic and in 1900 of 
the Living Church; the latter position he retained until his death. 
Past question the most influential layman in the Episcopal Church, 
he was deeply respected even by those who differed from him the 
most. 
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George Herbert Palmer. He entered the Episcopal ministry in 
1878 and was in parish work most of his life. He found time, 
however, to write various well known books: Studies in Theologi- 
cal Definition (1895), The Drama of the Apocalypse (1903), 
The Winning of Immortality (1910) and Heretics, Saints and 
Martyrs (1925), with others of a less theological nature. He 
served as periodical editor several times, most notably of the Har- 
vard Theological Review (from 1913), and taught homiletics at 
the Harvard Divinity School for three years (1913-1916). 
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The Teacher's Commentary. Ed. by Hugh Martin (Gen. ed.), Theodore H. 
Robinson (for the O.T.) and L. W. Grensted (for the N.T.). Harper’s, 
1932, pp. xvi-+ 430. $2.50. 


_ At last, a one-volume Commentary on the Bible, written with 
the needs of the religous educator in mind, from a really ade- 
quately modern point of view, and for sale at a price within the 
reach of the ordinary teacher. It was first published in England 
by the Student Christian Movement, and its point of view is 
accordingly English for the most part. 

In preparing the American edition, the publishers engaged 
Professor James Moffatt to compile fresh bibliographies. These 
give the preference to American titles, and also give the publishers 
and the price, so that the book is really an excellent guide to further 
study, beyond the limits of its own contents. 

Excellent general articles introduce both the Old Testament 
and the New; for example, Basil Yeaxlee’s interesting and valu- 
able opening article, ““ Why Teach the Bible? ”, followed by Pro- 
fessor McFayden’s article on Inspiration, and Professor Coates’ 
on Miracles. These articles, as well as those that follow, are 
reduced to the greatest possible brevity, so that the teacher using 
the book does not need to read many pages for the material for 
which he is looking. 

In addition to articles on geography and history, there are a 
number on the religion of the Old Testament and on the various 
divisions of its literature. In the New Testament section, Canon 
Raven writes on the Beginnings of Christian Doctrine; L. W. 
Grensted on the Making of the New Testament, Professor Paul 
Levertoff on “ The Jewish Elementary School in the First Cen- 
tury.” Other articles deal with the World to which Jesus came 
(J. A. Findlay), the Life of Christ (E. G. Selwyn), the Life and 
Thought of St. Paul (C. H. Dodd), and the Life of the Early 
Church (H. G. Wood). 
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Each separate book has its own special introduction; and the 
notes on the text, although extremely brief, do take account of 
the main difficulties and point out the chief teaching-values. 

Miss Hippisley’s chronological chart is appended, and there are 
several excellent outline maps and a few pictures. The Apocrypha 
is included, though briefly (pp. 229-244). 

The book should be in every church school library, and every 
teacher who can afford it should own a copy. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


A Scheme of Egyptian Chronology with notes thereon including Notes on 
Cretan and other Chronologies. By Duncan Macnaughton. London, Luzac 
& Co., 1932, pp. 405, 19 ills. 25/—. 

Modest in introduction but ambitious in scope, this book claims 
to be a compendium of the evidence and theories bearing on the 
many interesting problems of Egyptian chronology, including new 
theories as to the significance of the Sothic Cycle, the Palermo 
Stone, the list of Eratosthenes, the Ebers Calendar, the Karnak 
Water Clock, the records of Festivals, the Esneh Calendar, and 
the Athribis Zodiacs. 

To the chronologically-minded Macnaughton’s book will prove 
fascinating. All the astronomical paraphernalia, all the kings’ 
lists and dead-reckonings come in for detailed examination, and 
all to set up a brand new chronology for ancient Egypt different 
from that of every other chronologist. Indeed chronologists are 
like philosophers in that every self-respecting one has his own 
particular system and is never expected to agree with anyone else. 
So in this book figures are multiplied ad infinitum, and while 
mathematics is said to be an exact science no two mathematical 
chronologists seem to agree on the subject of ancient Egyptian 
chronology. Accordingly, Mr. Macnaughton gives the date of 
Rameses II as 1394-1328, that of Hammurabi as 2406-2363, 
and that of the entry of the Israelites into Canaan as 1515-1507, 
with which, of course, no other self-respecting chronologist will 
for a moment agree. 

_ And yet the mass of figures and tables in this fat book inspires 
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respect—a respect which would be compelling, on account of this 
mass of numbers so bewildering to the average person—until one 
comes up against signs of “ pyramid-worship ”’ in such statements 
as, “I accept the theory . . . that the Grand Gallery was an 
astronomical observatory from which the southing of all stars 
near the ecliptic could be observed.” Finally when the author 
equates the Apophis of tradition under whom Joseph served with 
King Apophis (Apep) of the Sixteenth Dynasty one’s confidence 
becomes a little shaky. 

Mr. Macnaughton’s book is, nevertheless, very useful, because 
of the amount of useful chronological material brought together, 
but one feels that with all that has been said, we shall still feel 
safer under the chronological guidance, in Egyptian matters, of 


Meyer and Breasted. 
SaMuEL A. B. Mercer. 


Deuteronomy: The Framework to the Code. By Adam C. Welch. Oxford 
- University Press, 1932, pp. vii+ 215. $3.50. 


Professor Welch is the vigorous expounder of a school of Old 
Testament criticism all his own. We do not mean this in any 
derogatory sense. No one has done more in one or two fields of 
Old Testament study to bring fresh thought to bear upon the 
problems, or to point toward a positive religious value in their 
solution, than Professor Welch. One of the outstanding merits, 
for example, of his Religion of Israel Under the Kingdom, is its 
clear demonstration of the highly spiritual and essentially mono- 
theistic outlook of the J and E documents. His work on the 
Psalter is a stimulating and valuable new introduction to that age- 
old yet ever new-collection of religious lyrics. 

The Book of Deuteronomy is the pivot of Welch’s reconstruc- 
tion of the history of Old Testament religion. His Code of 
Deuteronomy, published in 1924, outlined the main principles of 
his theory of its origin, and set out the main evidences for it. The 
present volume deals with the framework of the code. 

The theory is that the Deuteronomic Code reproduces the an- 
cient of the Northern Kingdom, while the Law of Holiness 
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in Leviticus was the pre-exilic law of Judah. The linguistic 
peculiarities of Dt show close resemblance to those of E, and they 
are very dissimilar to those of J and H. 

The crux of the theory lies in the interpretation of the principle 
of the centralization of worship, which seems to stand out so 
clearly in Dt. Welch explains this by making ‘ the place’ which 
Yahweh should choose for the center of his worship to mean any 
Yahwistic cult-center, not necessarily Jerusalem; though Jeru- 
salem was the later center, and after the time of Josiah, the only 
recognized center for the Judeans. In the early days, and espe- 
cially in the Northern Kingdom, the phrase was meant to lay 
emphasis upon the shrine of Yahweh to the exclusion of all pagan 
shrines or cult-centers. 

Similarly, the later priestly code which was based upon the Law 
of Holiness, was not created in vacuo during the Babylonian exile. 
“Tt was the creation of men who were actually in contact with the 
needs of their people and with the new difficulties which their 
condition had brought with it” (p. 207). 

The result of the investigation set forth in this book is to 
strengthen very greatly Welch’s theory of the Deuteronomic 
Code. It will be a long while before any one can again non- 
chalantly assume that the Book of Deuteronomy was root and 
branch a fabrication of the Jerusalem priesthood in the days of 


Manasseh. 


The Correspondence of Gregory VII: selected letters from the Registrum. 
Translated, with an introduction, by Ephraim Emerton. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932, pp. xxxi-+ 212. $3.50. 
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Lacking the varied abilities of the first Gregory and falling far 
short of the success which attended Innocent III, Gregory VII is 
perhaps the best-remembered of all the popes. If not exactly the 
initiator of a program, he was the incarnation of an idea stagger- 
ing in its implications ; and animated by that idea he launched the 
age-long conflict between sacerdotium and imperium, the echoes 
of which still reverberate in Europe and in Latin America. Every 
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schoolboy knows about Hildebrand and Canossa, even though he 
remembers nothing about any of the other two hundred and sixty 
who have occupied the see of Peter. Because of Gregory’s place 
in history what he thought and wrote is of the highest importance. 

Fortunately, Gregory’s Registrum is fairly complete, containing 
some four hundred letters arranged in nine books, each of the first 
seven covering in strict chronological order a year of Gregory’s 
pontificate. The Registrum is supplemented by many other let- 
ters preserved through receiver transmission. Since the publica- 
tion of Jaffé’s edition, in 1865, the Registrum has engaged the 
attention of Peitz, Blaul, and Erich Caspar. The latter’s defi- 
nitive edition, completed in 1923, and resting upon a comparison 
of the Troyes and Vatican manuscripts, was the immediate occa- 
sion of Professor Emerton’s undertaking. 

The hundred and twenty five letters translated by Professor 
Emerton were evidently selected to give a comprehensive picture 
of Gregory’s various interests. Few of them bear directly on 
the investiture controversy. Some are concerned with trivial 
but typical ecclesiastical cases, some with great moral causes. 
Some are appeals for support by prayer, others are fearless casti- 
gations of the mighty of the earth. Some were written to stir 
the West to a crusade against the Turk, some to demand the sub- 
mission of a kingdom to the throne of Peter. They are alive 
with personality, intense, uncompromising, sincere in the pursuit 
of justitia; now weary, now wrathful, ever convinced of divine 
mission. Gregory’s spirit was that of an Elijah and a Jeremiah, 
with varied nuances of triumph or despair. He was one of the 
“terrible meek.” Well might his motto have been the text he 
used so often: “‘ Cursed be he that withholdeth his sword from 
blood ”—which in Gregory’s mystical interpretation of it is less 
sanguinary than its sounds. 

The translation is close without being strained. Notes are all 
too infrequent, though on many points the reader would welcome 
elucidation. The introduction, however, is quite satisfactory in 
its treatment of the Registrum and of Gregory’s policy in its 
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__ The volume appears as the fourteenth in Columbia’s Records of 
Civilization series. Former pupils of Professor Emerton will be 
pleased with the dedication to those who sat under him in His- 
torySevenn 


P. V. Norwoop. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. VII. Decline of Empire and Papacy. 
Ed. by J. R. Tanner, C. W. Previté-Orton, and Z. N. Brooke. Cambridge 
University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1932, pp. xxxviii-+ 1073, with 
portfolio of maps No. 67-77. $12.00. 
_ _ The Cambridge Medieval History, begun in 1911, was planned 
by the late Professor Bury as a preliminary to the Cambridge 
Modern History. The latter series begins with the Renaissance. 
The Medieval History was to begin with the Christian Roman 
Empire and the founding of the Teutonic kingdoms, and go on 
until it joined up with the Renaissance. 
The present volume deals with the fourteenth century. The 
= and last volume will deal with the Growth of the Western 
Kingdoms. The original editors are no longer in charge of the 
series. Indeed, the names of the editors of the present volume 
do not appear among the contributors to Volume I. However, 
the scope and high standard of the earlier volumes has been 
maintained in the later, though the preface to more than one 
volume has recorded the death of a senior editor. 

The fourteenth century stands by itself, more or less, and marks 
a decline from the vigorous period of the century preceding, both 
in church and state. ‘‘ There is . . . a decadence, not so much 
retrogression, but that ossifying of regnant ideas which are 
slowly losing their vitality, which draw their life not from 
present needs and hopes but from past aspirations, whose fulfil- 
ment men no longer expect but on whose claims they are content 
to pay a decent percentage in the pound.” 

Though externally a number of changes seem to have been 
introduced, one has little difficulty in tracing the continuity of 
fixed ideas, both in the ecclesiastical and secular political spheres. 
The grand ideas of the Middle Ages had not ceased to be domi- 
nant in the fourteenth century. Though uprisings and protests 
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were increasingly common against social and ecclesiastical abuses, 
the result was a certain hardening or stiffening of mental outlook 
on the part of both state and church, and a determination on the 
part of the conservatives to cling tenaciously to the standards of 
the old order. There were those who felt, even among the ranks 
of the conservatives, that it could not go on forever; but they still 
continued to support the status quo ante. 

The Black Death, the Hundred Years’ War, the Great Schism, 
the recurrent revolts of the peasants, none of these sufficed to shake 
down the structure of medieval society. In a sense, therefore, the 
fourteenth century merely marked time. All the more interesting 
and important is it, therefore, to discern the subtle and scarcely 
visible changes taking place in social and religious outlook. For 
such a study the volume before us provides ample suggestion and 
considerable material. It is a fine example of the modern social- 
historical treatment of a period. 

Chapter I, by the late Edward Armstrong, deals with Italy in 
the time of Dante, and gives a vivid picture of the Popes, espe- 
cially Boniface VIII, and the political turmoil of the late thir- 
teenth century. Chapter II by Romolo Caggese continues the 
tale from 1313 to 1414, and shows the steady rise of the bourgeois 
mercantile class during that century. 

The next four chapters deal with northern Europe, chiefly Ger- 
many, Bohemia, and the Swiss Confederation. The chapters on 
the Hansa and the Teutonic Order of course make much of the 
economic development of the time. It is a relief to turn from the 
involved political narratives to the much more vital and interesting 
economic history. 

Chapter X by Professor Guillaume Mollat of Strassbourg deals 
with the Popes of Avignon and the Great Schism. Here again 
the economic factor is recognized. It was not only the example 
of licence and luxury in the papal court but the intense and ever- 
increasing burden of papal taxation that led to opposition and 
ultimate revolt. 

Chapters XI—XIII deal with France, XIV—XIX with Great 
Britain (including a fascinating and well-balanced chapter on 
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Wyclif—XVI, by Bernard L. Manning). Succeeding chapters 
; deal with Spain; Russia; the Jews in the Middle Ages (by Cecil 
- Roth of Oxford), where again the economic factor comes to the 

fore ; the medieval estates (ch. XXIII), which are clearly analyzed 
x Professor MclIlwain of Harvard. Chapter XXIV, by Dr. 
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Eileen Power of the University of London, deals with peasant 
life and rural conditions from 1100 to 1500. It is an admirable 
survey of the whole of this phase of medieval history and contains 
many an illustrative sidelight from contemporary documents 
whic bring one face to face with the conditions that actually 
obtained in town and countryside. One can only wish that those 
who persist in idealizing the Middle Ages and view modern his- 
tory as a steady decline since the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies could be required to read this chapter and discover the 
ioe between the ecclesiastical idealization and the actual past 
history. 
Chapter XXV deals with the early Renaissance, where it is 
recognized that this period marked “ not a rebirth, nor a sudden 
transformation from darkness to light, but a gradual transition 
from the medieval to the modern world.”’ It was not primarily 
an anti-ecclesiastical or anti-religious movement but an illumina- 
tion of the whole mind of man. Some of the early Renaissance 
educators were very insistent upon worship; but the Renaissance 
taught men to claim the right of criticism and free inquiry. What 
this should lead to in the end probably no one in the fourteenth 
century ever dreamed. 
The final chapter (XXVI) is on Medieval Mysticism, and is 
_ by Evelyn Underhill. As one might expect, it is a very clear, 
_ competent summary of this aspect of medieval thought and 
religion. The author is more interested in group mysticism than 
* the isolated intellectual mysticism of the individual. “ The 
essence of mysticism being not a doctrine but a way of life, its 
aon require the existence of groups of persons to put its 
principles into effect ” (p. 781). 
The same extensive and admirable bibliographies that charac- 
terize the Cambridge Histories in general are to be found in this 
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volume; and the index, almost a hundred pages, is a marvel of - 
completeness. 


In the preface to Volume I of the Cambridge Modern History . 7 
(1902) the editors remarked that “ the honest student finds him- 

self continually deserted, retarded, misled by the classics of his-— 

torical literature, and has to hew his own way through multi- | = 
tudinous transactions, periodicals, and official publications in 
order to reach the truth.” That was true in 1902, but it is less — : 

true now that the Cambridge Histories are to be ranked among — 

the ‘classics of historical literature.’ The scheme outlined by | 

Lord Acton and commended in that volume by Bishop Mandell _ 
Creighton has amply justified itself, viz. the task being too great = 
for one scholar ‘ an ordered collection of monographs’ was to be 7 4 
provided. The latest volume of the Cambridge Medieval His- 

tory, as also the latest volume of the Cambridge Ancient (already — 
reviewed ) testifies to the wisdom of the plan. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


This Church and Realm. By R. H. Malden. Oxford University Press, 193% 
pp. 232. $2.75. 

Canon Malden essays to fill what he considers a gap in the de- 
fense of the Anglican Communion as a nucleus of Christian unity. 
The customary apologetic contains too many assumptions which 7 
the average educated layman is unable either to criticise or to 
prove: and it is for such particularly that he writes. He makes : 
no appeal to the dogmatic or ecclesiastical reasonings of eminent 
divines, for they are in no way binding upon the Church: even the 
Lambeth pronouncements are only opinions. He relies entirely 
upon what the Church is at present, and upon its past history : 
chiefly as the process by which that position has been reached. 
This will exhibit what the Church possesses which may be fairly 
regarded as of permanent value, and of interest to the entire 
Christian world. 

Most people are a little bewildered by the inevitable fact of 
change in a living institution. It does not appear to them to offer 
the security and stability which they need. Nevertheless the fact 
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must be faced, and it certainly makes demands upon the laity 
which they are often too indolent to meet. It is obvious that not 
every part of a developed system is of equal validity. A develop- 


ment which has established itself does not thereby become vindi- — 
cated as legitimate. The author insists that any communion to _ 
which the hope of unity means anything must “ review its own | 


belief and practice with a view to deciding what elements in them 
are fundamental and what are accidental.”” Unless the incidental 
be disentangled from the permanent, religion will become a 
‘“‘mere accumulation of custom.” It has been the peculiar and 
fortunate characteristic of the Anglican Communion that its 


formularies have not ventured to claim more than what we can 


know to be true. This “reverent agnosticism” towards many 
subjects is what differentiates the Church from all those bodies 


which call for definite and final decisions that shall put an end to 
difference of opinon. What outsiders regard as its weakness is 


really its greatest strength. 

This he illustrates by the way he treats those matters which 
make unity difficult. The Church is a primary idea: “ unde- 
nominational religion ”’ 
being Christian is the existence of the visible Christian society. 
. . . It is difficult to see how the Anglican Communion can make 
any approach to people who do not recognize this.” “ Scriptures, 
Sacraments, Creeds, and the Ministry are all what they are by 
virtue of their relation to the church.” No one can constitute 
himself a Catholic. He becomes a Catholic, not through his 
opinions or practices, but only by belonging to a Church which 
is Catholic. The Church has decided what early Christian docu- 
ments are to be recognized as Scripture. In its treatment of the 
Scriptures, Anglicanism occupies an exceedingly strong position. 
While maintaining their unique supremacy and value, it has never 
been tied to any particular school of Biblical interpretation. It 
“has never mortgaged its own future by adopting any theory 
about them which in course of time may or must become un- 
tenable.” 

Similarly the Church occupies an unique position in regard to 


is a futility. “Our first ground for 
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the Creeds, the Sacraments, and the Historic Episcopate, both in 
what it says and what it does not say. Emphasizing the activity 
of the Holy Spirit, no less to-day than in any past age, the author 
does not look for “ the Catholic Church which is to be” as any 
mere replica of the past. “The primary object of Christian 
endeavor is not to re-make something which the world has lost, 
but to create something which it has never really known.” The 
distinctive contribution of the Anglican Communion to the prob- 
lem of unity is more in its general attitude than in the particular 
things it says. It is the only church which gives their proper 
place and balance to the apparently hostile principles of authority 
and freedom, both of which involve risks. It is really the only 
church that can constitute a practical “ bridge ” to Christian unity. 
GrorcE C. Fotey. 
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Der Weg der dialektischen Theologie durch der kirchliche Welt: Eine kleine 
Kirchenkunde der Gegenwart. By Adolf Keller, Munich: Chr. Kaiser 
Verlag, 1931, pp. 212. M. 3.80. 


_ At times some of us may have wished we could gather together 
Karl Barth, Bishop Gore, Nicolas Berdiaeff, Fr. Boulgakoff, 
Friedrich Heiler, Dr. Machen, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dr. 
Florensky, Herr Deissmann, Professor Zankov, Reinold Niebuhr, 
Sidney Dark, and others into one room, put certain questions 
before them, and listen to them as they compare points of view. 
Much the same effect is secured by Dr. Adolf Keller’s book. 

This work is a survey of the points of contact, of agreement 
and disagreement, between the Barthian theology and that of the 
various Churches and movements in Christendom. But it is much 
more than that.- It is a profound study of the currents of theo- 
logical thought, and more than that, of the inner spirit and genius 
of the chief religious bodies and schools throughout the Christian 
world. The writer is well qualified for his task, by his associa- 
tion with the ecumenical conferences on faith and order as well 
as by his years of research, and he writes to facilitate the work 
of reunion. His treatment, generally speaking, is accurate, lucid, 
and highly objective. 
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The section dealing with Anglicanism is interesting. He sym- 
pathizes to a considerable degree with the institutional emphasis 
of the Anglican Church as securing the objective character of 
divine revelation, the concrete forms in which it is expressed, the 
stability of religious conceptions, and an authoritative tradition 
safeguarding an authentic approach to God. His analysis of the 
three schools of thought in the Church is instructive and on the 
whole accurate, though he seems considerably to overrate both 
the originality and the importance of Bishop Barnes whose ‘ evo- 
lutionary and cultural liberalism’ has not, in his opinion, secured 
a very enthusiastic welcome in the Anglican Church! He rightly 
recognizes the continued presence of the spirit of Erasmus, but 
also of a certain insularity of outlook. He recognizes, too, the 
significance and vitality of Anglo-Catholicism at the same time 
that he criticizes some of its tendencies. 

His discussion of Orthodoxy is frequently illuminating, though 
there are occasional inaccuracies; e.g. it is not true to say: “ Die 
orthodoxe Kirchenwelt bildet nun allerdings keine organische 
Einheit.”” On the contrary, organic unity is precisely the char- 
acteristic which the Orthodox Church possesses and emphasises 
in contrast with the organized unity of Roman Catholicism and 
a the vague ‘ heart unity’ of Protestantism. Again the writer does 


not seem to appreciate the large amount of development which 

Orthodoxy has undergone in modern times. He pays just tribute, 
_ however, to the deep mystical and spiritual life of the Eastern 
Church as well as to the massive world philosophy based on the 
Incarnation and its extension in the Church which is so splendidly 
developed by modern Russian Orthodox thinkers. His compari- 
son of Barth and Berdiaeff is penetrating and masterly. 

Not less interesting in his treatment of the relation of the 
Dialectic Theology and current philosophical conceptions and the 
significance of Barthianism for missions, for Christian reunion, 
and for the spiritual life of the present day. 

While not the type of book one would choose for light summer 
reading, it is a real addition to the library of any Christian scholar 
who wishes to attain a truly ecumenical outlook. 


WILLIAM H. DunpHY. 
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Pastoral Psychiatry and Mental Health. By John Rathbone Oliver. New 

York: Scribner’s, 1932, pp. xiv -+ 326. $2.75. 

A more descriptive title for Dr. Oliver’s Hale lectures for 1932 
might be “ Psychiatry and Mental Maladjustments, from the 
Viewpoint of a Catholic Pastor.” The aim of this book is two- 
fold: (1) To provide an introduction to “ mental disease and 
mental difficulties in general”; (2) “to fill a gap between the 
scientific textbooks on mental illness and the ordinary standard 
books on moral and pastoral theology.” The bulk of the book 
is devoted to an admirably clear and non-technical attainment of 
the first aim. The second aim is not accomplished as success- 
fully as the first, little space being given to a consideration of 
definite religious attitudes and practices; nevertheless, so little has 
yet been done to fill the gap between psychiatry and pastoral 
theology that any attempt to close the breach must be hailed, par- 
ticularly when made by so entertaining a writer as Dr. Oliver. 

The author states an urgent problem excellently in emphasizing 
the “ necessity of individualizing our moral theology in practice.” 

The psychopathology of the chief types of mental disease and 
of the psychoneuroses is outlined, and suggestions given for mak- 
ing case histories. One looking for a definite technique of thera- 
peutics will be disappointed unless he can accept constant insistence 
upon the benefits of the Catholic sacramental life as fulfilling this 
need. So lucid is the author in most of his descriptive passages, 
particularly in the presentation of clinical material, that one can- 
not but wish that most of our psychiatry textbook writers would 
engage Dr. Oliver to write up their material. However, the 
psychiatrist will find much to challenge in the book under review. 
It is by no means apparent, for example, that manic-depressive - 
psychosis is always of endogenous origin. The cheerful minimiz-_ 
ing of the importance of heredity in mental disease seems unwar- 
ranted. In his classification the author mentions psychoses prin- 
cipally affecting the intelligence; does he not mean the intellect? — 
His underlying conception of personality structure, never definitely | 
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and his identification of mind with personality is inaccurate and -. 
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confusing. A statement of psychological premises early in the 
book would have made for greater clarity. Dr. Oliver’s anxiety 
to extend every extenuating circumstance in appraising the con- 
duct of those suffering from mental deviation is occasionally punc- 
tuated by surprisingly stern judgments; for illustration, he is not 
inclined to grant the frequent contention that kleptomania and 
pyromania are often determined by obsessions. The passion for 
accuracy in definitions is carried to fastidious degrees in his in- 
sistence upon distinguishing neurosis from psychoneurosis, and 
in his quibbling over the correct pronunciation of paresis. Purism 
brings the writer to some grief when he attempts to distinguish 
between birth control and contraception, and then fails to accept 
his own definitions. A curious error appears in the labelling of 
an illusion as a delusion. But after all these are minor criticisms. 


The best part of the book is the excellent discussion of sex — 


difficulties, although here again the author’s point of view will 
not go unchallenged. His strong opposition to contraception 
will arouse disagreement in many, including this reviewer. In 
common with all who adopt his attitude, the author will not admit 
that the object of the sex act can ever be anything other than 
procreation. Nevertheless, quite aside from personal views on 
the subject, contraception is here to stay; so it might seem that 
the Church’s business is to accept that fact and to teach people 
to use this knowledge in the light of Christian principles. Dr. 
Oliver is much dismayed over the rapidly increasing divorce rate 
and decreasing birth rate. While these are problems of prime 
importance, it is perhaps well to call to mind that the “ respecta- 
ble” and “ godly” exterior of many an old-fashioned home hid 
from the world a family life that was a veritable hell; and to 
take some comfort in the knowledge that many a modern woman 
who selfishly avoids maternal responsibilities is after all not a 
fit person to exercise the high obligations of motherhood. Per- 
haps we shall some day come to think of parenthood rather as a 
privilege to be earned, than as a universal natural right. 

The bibliography, though excellent, is in many respects limited. 
In view of the type of reader for whom the book is intended, it 
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is unfortunate that more books of a popular nature, particularly 
those dealing with mental hygiene and psychiatry, are not recom- . : 
mended. The books listed on moral and pastoral theology make _ 

us painfully aware of the insignificant contribution made in this a 

field by the Anglican Church. : 

There are a number of typographical errors—“ effective ” in- 
stead of “ affective” (p. 31), “ pynic” instead of “ pyknic” (p. 
60), and others. 

As an introduction to the field of psychiatry and mental hygiene 
Dr. Oliver’s well written and interesting book deserves a place 
on the desk of every Church and social worker. His sincere 
appreciation of the significance, for a quiet and efficient mind, 
of a healthy religious life, provides an emphasis welcome and 
refreshing, and much needed in the treatment of psychiatric sub- 
jects. No clergyman who makes any pretense at taking his 
pastoral work seriously can afford to miss this book. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that Dr. Oliver will inspire many to undertake 
an earnest and thorough study of that field of service which he 
well calls pastoral psychiatry, 

H. HiccIns. 


Sakulare Religion. Eine Studie iiber ihre Erscheinung in der Gegenwart und 
thre Idee bei Schleiermacher und Blumhardt d. J. By Paul Schiitz. Tiibin- 
gen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1932, pp. viii+ 224. M. 12.80. 


When life and thought are in such ferment as they are in 
contemporary Germany it is inevitable that many yeasty books, 
unpalatable but stimulating, should be offered by the concocters 
of philosophical and theological home-brew. They are written 
by men who are frequently less concerned with making themselves 
intelligible to the reader than with ridding themselves of the pres- 
sure of their own mental fermentation. The first impression 
made by Schuetz’s book is that it belongs to this class. It is 
written in that horrible, staccato, “ telegram style” which is the 
bane of much modern literature and one is tempted to describe 
its argument as a succession of intellectual hiccups. 

But it would be unfair to dismiss the book with such a judg- 
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ment. It has its values which become evident to the reader who — 
persists in the face of the barrage of dogmatic assertions, trun- 
cated sentences, paradoxes, puns and punctuation points. It is 
valuable as one of the many symptoms of the contemporary reac- 
tion against nineteenth century liberal religion; it is valuable also — 
for its own realistic analysis of that religion; it will be found 
least valuable, save by confirmed Neo-Protestants, in its attempted 
systematic reconstruction. The secular religion which Schuetz 
criticizes, with especial reference to the individualist Schleier- 
macher and the socialist Blumhardt Junior, is the religion of 
activism, of religious experience, of this-worldliness, in short, 
the religion of salvation in time. This religion which seeks to 
Christianize the temporal world, whether by way of redeemed 
individuals or redeemed societies, results only in the secularization 
of Christianity. Schuetz would maintain not that it is possible 
to Christianize the world by any other approach, but that the 
church, at least, must maintain its purity as a witness to the other 
world, to the eternal reality. Since it has become an agency for 
the realization in time of that which can never be realized in time 
and in a fallen world, it has lost its proper function of pointing 
to the ultimate reality whence all meaning flows. 

The author, who is particularly interested in foreign missions, 
with which he has first hand acquaintance, and in the relations 
of Orient and Occident, to which he has devoted previous studies, 
has a keen eye for the ambiguity of a missionary activity which 
despite the brilliant ethical achievements of individuals has become 
the tool of the cultural imperialism of the West and has helped 
to involve the East in the tragedy of Europe and America. There 
is similar ambiguity, he argues in the Protests of Western Chris- 
tians against the persecution of Russian or Armenian believers, 
in the relations of religion and capitalism, in pacifist activity, in 
church extension work; in every instance political and religious 
interests are mixed; class, racial and national interests are dis- 
guised as religious or good intentions lead to destructive results. 
All secular religion which tries to build the Kingdom of God in 
an evil world tends to build or, at least, to strengthen the kingdom 


of evils. 
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The fallacy of such secular religion Schuetz finds in its failure 
to recognize the proper limits of human thought and activity. 
Those limits are set by the fact that thought cannot capture but 
can only point to its object, that history is the realm of transiency 
and decay, that man is a fallen creature in a fallen creation and 
that evolution is devolution not progress. Secular religion ig- 
nores the qualitative distinction between time and eternity, between 
God and man, between good and evil. In its effort to synthesize 
antitheses it ends in ambiguities of thought and in ambiguous 
practice. 

On its positive side Schuetz’s book is an attempt to construct 
a Christian philosophy or theology of history on the negative basis 
of the recognition that history is meaningless in and of itself and 
on the affirmative basis of revelation and faith. The present 
does not receive its meaning from the future but from its im- 
mediate relation to the ultimate, to that eschatological element 
which is not in time but stands at the boundary of all time, present 
or future. The thoroughly pessimistic interpretation of history 
and humanity is the basis for the defense of the doctrine of 
justification by faith and for the recommendation to the church 
that it confine itself to its proper sphere of bearing witness to the 
ultimate rather than that it seek to do the impossible and the 
debilitating, the building of a Kingdom of God in time. 

Doubtless the position, in common with the whole Barthianism 
which it represents, is one of the possible solutions of the present 
religious dilemma and one which an increasing number of the 
disillusioned will adopt. Ultimately it means flight to the world 
of Being and the complete depreciation of the world of time. In 
Christian philosophy, however, the doctrine of creation has ever 
been quite as important as the doctrine of the fall and the spir- 
itualization of eschatology as great a heresy as a crude chiliasm. 
Augustine will appear to many to be a more adequate interpreter 
of the present and of all time than Luther, and they will not 
abandon the world of history because they must abandon the 
childlike historical optimism and activism of ninteenth century 


faith. 


N. RicHarp NIEBUHBR. 
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What I Owe to Christ. By Charles Freer Andrews. New York: Abingdon 


_ Press, 1932, pp. 281. $1.50. 
A book that students of Christian Missions have awaited eagerly 


for several years. Englishman, Anglican priest, missionary, 
friend of Gandhi, of Tagore, and of Sundar Singh, Charles 
Freer Andrews has given over thirty years of his life to Christ 
in India. 

The book is the story of Mr. Andrews’ life. Born of parents 
who belonged to the ‘ Irvingites,’ the sensitive delicate child grew 
up in the electrical atmosphere of expectancy characteristic of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church. His conversion experience just be- 
fore going up to Pembroke College, Cambridge, led him finally 
into the Church of England and then into Holy Orders. In 
February, 1904, he started for India and upon his arrival taught 
in Delhi. From that day to this he has been in the closest touch 
with Indian life and thought. By nature more of the prophet 
than the priest he soon saw the ‘ impossibility of continuing and 
repeating (his) Anglican High Church views in India.’ So 
Andrews left the active ministry of the Anglican Church for a 
‘larger sphere of service.” This although he has remained 
throughout the years a communicant of the Church of England. 

The ‘ wider sphere’ has taken him all over India, to Africa, 
the Fiji Islands, Australia, China, Japan, England, and the United 
States. To Africa he went for the first time in 1913 to help 
redress the intolerable wrongs of the Indian communities in that 
country who lived there under the infamous Indenture System of 
the British Government. It was in Africa that Andrews first 
met Gandhi and it was largely due to the efforts of these two 
men that the abominable system finally was abolished. Returning 
to India and staying for awhile at the ‘ Abode of Peace,’ San- 
tineketan, Mr. Andrews soon felt called to undertake two journeys 
to the Fiji Islands on behalf of the Indians who were indentured 
there on the plantations. This involved a visit to Australia where 
he pleaded the cause of the Indian slaves. 

What I Owe to Christ is the simple story of a Christian gentle- 
man who has preached Christ to the East by living Him. His 
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life is his only witness. He makes no attempt to proselytize. — 
‘The bloom of the rose does not need to proclaim itself loudly. 
to the world.’ He feels that the great mistake that Christian _ 
Missions have made is to attempt to foist Western Church organ- _ 
ization upon the Asiatic Church. Belief in Christ is the central — 
principle of the Christian Faith; we must let the Asiatic Churches © 
evolve from that point, creating the type of organization which | 
will best suit their needs. 

Of great importance in the book is the masterly discussion of 
Christ and the Race Problem. The colour bar in modern Chris- 
tianity has been well-nigh universal; race prejudice is rampant 
in East and West, among Catholic and Protestant Churches alike, 
and unless a speedy solution be found the hope of the Christian 
Church in the East is extremely dark, if not hopeless. Mr. 
Andrews’ own life among the people of India points the way 
towards the only solution—the wiping out of all race and nog 
distinctions. The author has become a world Christian but it 
is significant that he found it possible to live as his Master only 
by breaking with the teaching and practice of the Catholic Faith 
as the West understands it. — 

As a spiritual biography the book is outstanding, one of the 
great missionary biographies of this generation, perhaps of many — | 
generations. Written in the forthright charming style of one — 
whose life witnesses to the present power of a living Christ, Mr. _ 
Andrews also has laid his finger on the root problems confronting — 
World Christianity today. We shall do well to ponder long and ; 
thoughtfully on his life-witness and its results. 


Joun S. Hiccrns. 
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Biblical 


Kurze Ubersicht tiber den Inhalt der Alttestamentlichen Schriften. By Georg — 


Beer. 2d ed. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932, pp. vii-+ 177. M. 4.20. 


Professor Beer’s first edition appeared in 1926. The present one represents 


not only a correction of certain typographical errors, but also an enlargement. — 


The section dealing with the Psalter not only outlines the contents of that 


ancient Jewish Hymnal, seriatim and by books, but also gives an arrangement 
of the Psalms by subjects. A very useful introductory book, one wishes he — 


had the like of it in English, in order to place it in the hands of beginning 
students. 


La Vie de Jésus. By Maurice Goguel. Paris: Payot, 1932, pp. 586. Fr. 60.00. — 


Professor Goguel has contributed a long and notable list of works on the 


modern study of the New Testament, and it was inevitable that he should go on 


and write the present volume, the first in a two-volume work on “ Jesus and the 
Origins of Christianity.” 


His point of view is that of moderate criticism. He writes as a historian, — 


and his criticism of the sources is primarily from the historical point of view. 
However, he gives large recognition to the psychological factor—as indeed, 
every modern historian must. He takes account of the most recent developments 
in synoptic study, including Formgeschichte, which he evaluates as useful when 
kept within bounds, but of no great value if used to trace the development of 
the tradition itself. 

In general he accepts the Marcan presentation of the life of Jesus, though 
from time to time appealing to the Gospel of John for data with which to fill 
out the gaps in Mark—for example the Galilean crisis (ch. XIII) and the 
Jerusalemite ministry (ch. XIV). Not many critics are prepared to go this 
length in retaining the material from John. 

The final chapter (XXI) sums up the teaching of our Lord, where the same 
qualities of insight and moderation are preserved as elsewhere in the volume. 
The idea of the Kingdom of God is made central, and it is recognized that our 
Lord’s relation to Judaism was as close as possible. “It was through fidelity 
to ideal Judaism that Jesus detached himself from empirical Judaism and con- 
demned it. He had not the slightest intention to found a new religion” (p. 
570). 

Notes on St. Mark and, St. Matthew. By Alexander Pallis. New ed. Ox- 

ford University Press, 1932, pp. xii+ 109. 3/—. 


Professor Pallis has followed his volumes of Notes on St. John and the 
Apocalypse, St. Luke and the Acts, and his Commentary on Romans, and other 
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works in the field of Homeric philology and gospel criticism with a new edition 
of his Nutes on St. Mark and St. Matthew. The first edition appeared, if we 


mistake not, in 1903 
7 The author is a modern Greek scholar, and he illuminates many a passage in 
the Gospels from contemporary Greek usage. He is completely at home in 
every period of the history of his native tongue, and the proposed interpretations, 
and (in some cases) emendations are usually backed by an array of parallels 
im various centuries. To take an instance at random, epibalén in Mark 14: 72 
is interpreted to mean ‘ having drawn on his cloak ’—an interpretation for which 
there is a good deal of evidence. In verse 65, the ‘blows ’—as many readers 
“have doubtless always felt—were received by Jesus and not by the attendants. 
‘Plant’ in Matthew 15: 13 should be ‘ plantation’ in the sense of ‘ vineyard.’ 
Though addressed primarily to scholars, no one who enjoys or is interested 
_ in critical textual study of the New Testament can afford to miss Professor 
-Pallis’ stimulating and illuminating Notes. His view of the cross-influences 
between the gospel texts and of assimilations of one gospel to another are 
‘somewhat extreme, and he appears to assume, as a rule, that Matthew preceded 
Mark and Luke; no attention is paid to modern source-criticism. Much credit 
is given to the later puristic revision of grammar and diction; and the author has 
no respect for Semitisms. ‘ Leible,’ passim, should be Laible. 


Die Bekchrung des Paulus. By Ohfried Kietzig. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1932, pp. 
vi+ 226. M. 14.50. 


This is Volume XXII of the Untersuchungen sum Neuen Testament edited 
by Dr. Hans Windisch. It is a ‘new investigation along religious-historical 
and religious-psychological lines.’ The Pauline writings are set against the 
background of the modern investigation of the psychology of religion, and also 
—to some extent—against that of contemporary ancient religion. The author 
studies the history of the interpretation of St. Paul’s conversion, and views it 
as a great personal religious experience in which the ‘cult-form’ of primitive 
Christianity played a determinative part. 

“ The will to wholeness of life: this was the essential element in Paul’s mind, 
before as well as after his conversion.” This ‘ will to wholeness of life’ found 
its satisfaction in Christ, after the experienced dissatisfaction with Pharisaism. 

The book is a very learned one, but the reader cannot help but wish the 
author had compréssed what he had to say into something less than 218 pages. 


The Greek of the Fourth Gospel. By Ernest C. Colwell. Chicago University 
Press, 1931, pp. viii + 143. $2.00. 


A convincing refutation of the theories of Burney and others that the author 
of the Fourth Gospel wrote or thought in Aramaic. The method is by showing 


A. H. F. 


that the alleged Aramaisms can be paralleled in Epictetus and the Papyri. _ 
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Son of Thunder. By J. P. D. Llwyd. New York: Ray Long & R. R. Smith, 
1932, pp. x +170. $1.50. 
A piece of Haggadic Literature. By the aid of a vivid imagination, the 


author reconstructs the life and character of John the son of Zebedee with the 
help of the assumption that this man wrote both the Fourth Gospel a and the 


Apocalypse. A good book of its kind. A. H. F. nial a 
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Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. 5th photomechanically printed edition. Vol. 
III. By Adolf von Harnack. Tubingen: Mohr, 1932, pp. xviii-+ 959, 
Price for set (3 vols.), paper M. 102.00, half-leather M. 117.00. 


Readers of Adolf von Harnack’s History of Dogma need no word of intro- 
duction to this present edition. It is an exact reproduction of the fourth. The 
present volume contains Parts ii and iii of “ The Development of Ecclesiastical 
Dogma,” and also the very full index to the three volumes. 

Harnack’s History of Dogma stopped with the sixteenth century and many — 
readers look upon that fact with regret. In truth, however, Harnack was quite 
right in bringing his history of the evolution of dogma—at least of Protestant | 
dogma—to a close with that period. The later development, even in Roman | 
Catholicism, is not comparable to that which led up to the Lutheran and Calvin- 
vinistic systems on the one hand, and the Council of Trent on the other. 

In large measure the development following the sixteenth century has been 
a decline in the dogmas of the various churches; i.e., for the most part, adapta- 
tions and modifications of the parallel systems of scholastic and reformed 
theology—or, perhaps better, of Protestant and Catholic Scholasticism. 

A word must be added to what has already been said in review of Volumes 
I and II of this new edition; one would never suspect that it is a photographic — 
reprint. The type page is perfect. In fact, the publishers are to be especially | 
commended on this point. It is the finest example of this kind of printing the 
present reviewer has ever seen. In its new form, may this classic work long 
continue to hold the field which it so well occupies. One can only hope that 
the day may come when the English translation of the History may be revised; 
also that an adequate English translation of the much briefer but thoroughly 
useful Grundriss may be prepared. 

One can scarcely overestimate the debt of modern theology to Adolf Harnack. 
For many years to come his views and his interpretation of the evolution of 
ecclesiastical dogma must not only be reckoned with by experts, but will provide 
the most brilliant and illuminating of introductions to the subject for the 
beginner. 


Atlas Orbis Christiani Antiqui. By Karl Pieper. Dusseldorf: L. Schwann, 
1931, pp. 62-+17 plates. M. 42.00. 


Dr. Karl Pieper’s Atlas of Early Christian Missions and Early Church His- 
tory deserves high praise. It is based upon a thorough study of the sources. 
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Although not greatly detailed, it contains the essential place-names for students’ 
= The titles are quite properly given in Latin; though the introduction ap- 
pears in parallel columns in German, Italian, French, English, Spanish, and 

The seventeen maps are as follows: Palestine at the Time of Jesus Christ and 

‘the Apostles; the Missionary Journeys of St. Paul; the Christian World A.D. 
400; the Christian World at the Beginning of the Third Century; the Status of 
the Christian Religion about 300 A.D.; Palestine and Arabia; the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and Syria; Asia Minor and Armenia; Egypt and Surrounding 

Regions; Greece and the Islands of the Aigean Sea; Italy; Northern Africa; 

Spain; Gaul, Germany, and the Northern Countries; the Balkans; Britain and 
Ireland; Persia and the Neighboring Regions; and finally, a map illustrating 
the History of Arianism. 

It is greatly to be hoped that a second edition may permit the publisher to 
reduce the price, as the Atlas should be in every student’s hands. 


Patrologie. By Gerhard Rauschen. 
Louis: Herder, 1931, pp. xx + 441. 


11th ed., revised by Berthold Altaner. St. 
$3.25. 


A volume in the series of Theological Outlines published by Herder, it is one 
of the most excellently arranged and compact manuals of Patristics that has 
yet appeared; and the new edition takes into account the most recent literature, 
including English and American work. 

In extent the volume covers the period from the New Testament to John of 
Damascus, and gives not only a brief outline of the life of each of the Fathers 
(wherever available), and a brief description of his surviving works, but also 
gives an outline of the teaching contained in the writings under consideration. 

Though designed primarily for a work of reference the student of early 
Christian literature will find it fascinating to read. Readers will continue to 
refer to the older manuals of Patristics for their extensive bibliographical 
references; but for quick and accurate orientation to the present-day discus- 
sions, nothing can take the place of the volume before us. 

Das Papsttum; seine Idee und ihre Traiger. By Gustav Kriiger. 2d edition. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1932, pp. 159. M. 4. 


_ For a quarter of a century Kriiger’s Das Papsttum (English translation in 
the Crown Theological Library) has enjoyed deserved favor. This second 
edition brings the narrative down to date, while otherwise making a minimum 
of change. Perhaps nowhere else has the rhythm of papal history been so well 
exhibited in small compass. P. v. N. 

An Outline History of the Episcopal Church. By Frank E. Wilson. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse, 1932, pp. 65. Paper, 18 cents. 


A compact and generally accurate sketch containing precisely the things the 
laity ought to know, Bishop Wilson’s pamphlet is admirably adapted to the use 
of Church School and Confirmation classes. A wide distribution might well be 
encouraged by the clergy. P. v. N. 
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Cornwall: Land of the Gods. By T. F. G. Dexter. Truro: Jordan’s Book- 
shop, 1932, pp. 63. Paper, 18 pence. 


A curious little book dealing with Cornish archeology and legend, and with 
many a quaint feature of old British paganism still surviving under Christian 
disguise. P. Vv. N. 


Realismus und Symbolismus in der altchristlichen Kunst. By Helmut Lother. 
(Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage, no. 155.) Tibingen: J. C. 
Mohr, 1931, pp. 46. M. 1.80. 


Students of early Christian art will find here a valuable survey of the present 
state of investigation into that subject, particularly with reference to the sig- 
nificance of the symbolism and to its classical antecedents. The first section 
deals with the Biblical scenes depicted; the second with the material taken over 
from classical antiquity. P. v. N. 


Was verbindet uns Protestanten mit der heiligen Elisabeth? By Heinrich 


Frick. (Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher Vortrige, no. 156.) Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1931, pp. 24. M. 1.80. _ 


A warm appreciation of the gracious yet deeply-wronged Landgravine of 
Thuringia (the seven hundredth anniversary of whose death was commemorated 
at Marburg last November) and of her abiding significance for Gn 
Protestantism. Her abounding Christian compassion, if not the wholesomeness — 
of her life, makes St. Elizabeth the German counterpart of her great con-— 
temporary, St. Francis. P. v. N. 


History of the English Hymn. By Benjamin Brawley. New York: Abingdon : 
Press, 1932, pp. 256. $2.00. 


An excellent popular history of Christian hymnology from the earliest hymns — 
—echoed in the New Testament—down to the contemporary period. The © 
volume is well illustrated, not only with pictures of hymn-writers, but with 
many quotations. One wonders if a series of afternoon or evening addresses 
on great Christian hymns would not prove of interest and value in many — 
parishes. A book like the present one would be a real help to a preacher pre- 
paring such a series. There is a good deal of romantic interest in the lives of 
the writers, and all sorts of ecclesiastical and theological influences are clearly 
to be recognized. For example, the evangelistic impulse, the influence of the 
Wesleys, missionary zeal, the Oxford Movement, nineteenth-century Unitarian-— 
ism, the gospel hymns, and the modern social emphasis, are all recognized. 


Charles Gore. A Biographical Sketch. By Gordon Crosse. Milwaukee: — 
Morehouse, 1932, pp. 128. $1.00. 


A delightful sketch of the life and character of the great Anglican bishop | 
and doctor, who died recently at the age of seventy-nine. Bishop Gore lived to 
see the positions which he took in early life, amid great opposition, vindicated 
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and adopted by an overwhelming majority of the school he so ably represented. 
It is quite amazing now to reflect that Canon Liddon, for example, objected 


strongly to his views of tl Old Testament; and that the eccentric Father 
Ignatius of Llanthony went about formally cursing Canon Gore with uplifted 


crucifix. 
The author, while a great admirer of Bishop Gore, is not uncritical, and 


recognizes that The Reconstruction of Belief will probably not be a permanent 
contribution to apologetics. In his estimation, Christian Moral Principles will 
probably outlast it. 

_ A fine photograph of the Bishop in 1931 provides the frontispiece. 


Doctrine, Philosophy, Apologetics 
Thunder and Dawn, By Glenn Frank Macmillan, 1932, pp. xiii+ 404. $3.50. 


Its title taken from John Ruskin’s words, “ There is thunder on the horizon 
as well as dawn,” this brilliant series of essays from the pen of the President 
of the University of Wisconsin deals with various phases of our present crisis 
and what he terms “ America’s appointment with destiny.” The book seems a 
natural successor to Spengler’s Decline of the West, and is an unforgettably 
trenchant and thoughtful estimate of problems and solutions. 

Dr. Frank, however can not only point a moral but he can also adorn a 
phrase, and one reads the book, pencil in hand, to catch such epigrams as ‘We 
gave up thought as well as sugar for the duration of the war.’ 

Throughout the book, nevertheless, there is a high seriousness, and the author 
believes that “ Intelligence actively applied in the scientific discovery and social 
utilization of knowledge is the only guarantee of survival for the Western 
man’s social order.” His exposition of a realistic pacifism and the removal of 
the economic causes for war is particularly fine. H. M. G. 


Erlisung als Erfahrung. By Otto Piper. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932, pp. 48. 
M. 1.50. 


Theology keeps the idea of redemption, but piety has expressed it too 
meagerly: we need to be much more aware of our redeemedness as a religious 
experience. Man needs redemption from his mortality, individualism, feeble- 
ness, inconstancy, sinfulness. (Here again we see the modern evangelical shift 
back from actual sins to something like original sin.) Man knows his need 
only if he is aware of his ideal essence as a son of God. The content of re- 
demption-experience is faith (in an almost all-inclusive sense), which brings, 
now and not only after death, completeness, power, truth, life, and forgiveness. 
This faith is in God, in Christ, and it is given to us, as opportunity, by God in 
Christ. The little book is on a high level of modern evangelical idealism. 

M. B. S. 


As I See Religion. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper’s, 1932, pp. v + 201. 


Dr. Fosdick is the prophet of the new generation in America. Like a true 
prophet, he understands and shares the problems and difficulties as well as the 
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hopes and the aspirations of his contemporaries. No one in this country under- 
stands more fully what is going on in the minds of the intelligent, well-read, 
and thoughtful younger men and women. 

In this, his latest book, he undertakes to give a summary, bird’s-eye view 
of the whole phenomenon of religion. There are chapters on What is religion? 
What is Christianity? Religion without God? Are the religious people fool- 
ing themselves? But religion is an art; and Morals secede from the Union. 

Though his theology does not satisfy all the tests of orthodoxy, there is no 
question that he persuasively commends a noble and inspiring view of religion 
and the religious life, and that his book is a valuable one in the field of popular 
apologetics. The Catholic values—mysticism, the devout life, the sacraments 
—these are scarcely recognized; they hardly belong in the world of Walter 
Lippmann, Bertrand Russell, Professor Barnes, the New Republic, and the New 
York intelligentsia. But in the world for which these lectures or essays were 
designed, the book tells strongly on the side of faith in God and the life to 
come. One really wishes that its vigor and luminous clarity and breadth of 
view characterized more of the preaching of today within the Church. 


Christianity and the New World. By F. R. Barry. Harpers, 1932, pp. xvi+ 

317. $3.00. 

This is the latest volume in the library of Constructive Theology edited by 
Dean Matthews and Professor Wheeler Robinson. It was published in Eng- 
land under the title, The Relevance of Christianity; the American title seems 
no improvement. 

The book takes into account the problems that face the general reader, the 
average man, the man in the street, rather than the student and the scholar. 
“Incomparably, the most imperious problem that today confronts Christianity 
is the moral chaos of our generation.” Although fully aware of the theo- 
logical and speculative implications of the modern problems the author prefers 
to deal with them in a practical or pragmatic way. He feels very sure that, 
“ The Christian standards only apply to those who accept the Christian assump- 
tions and seek to live in the strength of the Christian faith. We cannot take 
Christ’s recorded sayings and seek to ‘apply’ them (as the phrase runs) to a 
life that rests on different assumptions. The prime condition of entering the 
Kingdom is to share the standpoint of the King” (p. 7). 

The author pays considerable attention to humanism and naturalism. The 
book is a fine example of apologetics written from the point of view of ethics 
—a far more convincing method than the old fashioned one from the point of 
view of logic and speculation. 


Christian Moral Principles. By Charles Gore. New edition. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1932, pp. vii+ 123. $.80. 

A fresh reprint of Bishop Gore’s famous volume of sermons (first published 
in 1921). Unfortunately, a very poor grade of paper has been used, or pos- 
sibly of ink, and the book is not up to the standard of good printing. However, 
it is good to have the volume in a cheap edition, and to know that it is still 


in demand. 
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History and Psychology of Religion 


Prayer. A Study in the History and Psychology of Religion. By Friedrich 
Heiler. Tr. and ed. by Samuel McComb, assisted by J. Edgar Park. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1932, pp. xxviii + 376. $3.75. 


Professor Heiler’s great book on Prayer—the fifth edition of which, pub- 
lished in 1923, has since been reviewed in this journal—is already one of the 
classic modern theological works. The present translation has, unfortunately, 
had to be severely abridged. This is quite as much in line, no doubt, with the 
contemporary American effort to ‘humanize’ knowledge and get at the heart 
of a book, stripped of its footnotes, as it is a recognition of the economic 
necessities of the day. 

However, this is probably just as well. The ordinary reader will be intro- 
duced by this book to the vast wealth of prayer in all the religions of mankind 
and throughout human history. If he wishes to look into the sources from 
which Professor Heiler drew his material or to consult the more extended 
treatment of the original, he can readily turn to the German edition. 

Even in its abridged form it is one of the greatest books in the world on 
the subject of prayer, and deserves the widest possible reading. No one can 
read it without realizing that prayer is much more than most persons, including 
himself, have hitherto thought. Instead of a kind of adult letter to Santa 
Claus, whereby the pray-er hopes to get something for nothing, true prayer 
means a life rooted in the invisible and in steady contact with God in whom 
we live and move and have our being. On this definition, many of the objec- 
tions to prayer (on the ground that it is childish or that it is a kind of auto- 
suggestion) turn out themselves to be altogether too puerile—in the words of 
Luther’s magnificent mis-translation of one of the verses in the Psalms, “If 
I have but Thee, I will not ask for things in heaven or earth.” Prayer is the 
very heart of religion, and no one can understand any religion except in the 
terms of its piety. 

One can commend this book only in the highest terms, and wish for it the 
widest possible circulation. 


Grechische und Rémische Religion. By S. Wide and M. P. Nilsson. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1931, pp. 101. M. 4.32. 


This is an installment of the new fourth edition of Gercke and Norden’s 
Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft. The chapters on Greek and Roman 
religion are by Sam Wide and have been revised by Professor Nilsson. Though 
brief, they are quite comprehensive and trace the development of Greek and 
Roman religion from the primitive stage onward. 

Special attention is given to the history of the religious life underlying the 
myths and mysteries. This is, of course, the real history of religion, and the 
cults and myths are meaningless apart from this inward piety. It is significant 
that such a social interpretation of religion is more and more widely recognized 
today. 

Attention is also given to the various points of view and problems relating to 
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the origin and development of classical religion, and the student is presented 
with a fair account of the strong points and the differences of the modern 
schools of the history of religion. The student who can read German will be 
well advised to consult this little handbook. 


Psychology for Religious Workers. By Lindsay Dewar and Cyril E. Hudson, 
New York: Long and Smith, 1932, pp. x + 239. $2.00. 


We have already reviewed this book (see last number) under the English 


title, A Manual of Pastoral Psychology. The American edition is an exact 


reprint—on heavier paper, with blacker type, and at a lower price. 

All that has been said of the book heretofore in these pages bears repetition, 
It is a very excellent manual for use by the clergy, not only in their dealing 
with other persons and with burdened souls, but in their own self-guidance. 
What the authors have to say on work and fatigue, and on the organization 
and program of a parson’s day, ought to be widely read—and practiced. 

Their counsels on preaching and teaching, as well as upon individual treat- 
ment (under the subject of “ Pastoral Methods”) are fresh and stimulating 
and well-founded. The book is admirably designed for an introductory text- 
book, and ought to be of value in the seminaries. 

The Religious Book Club made this volume their first choice in July. Dr. 
Oliver’s Pastoral Psychiatry and Mental Health was their second choice, and 
was specially recommended for further study. 


Religious Education 


Jesus in Our Teaching. By Clarence Tucker Craig. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1932, pp. 146. $1.50. 


Professor Craig writes from a thoroughly up to date point of view in New 
Testament research, and discusses the effect of modern research upon the life 
and teaching of Jesus as material for religious instruction. 

Chapter i discusses the dilemma of the religious educator: “ The modern 
religious educator has rarely faced the frank question as to whether he really 
wanted to know the truth about Jesus.” 

Chapters ii and iii deal with the problem of the sources and the historical 
portrait of our Lord, where it is pointed out that, while presupposing the 
eschatological kingdom of God, Jesus never made any public Messianic claim, 
Though he doubtless expected to be the coming heavenly Son of Man it was 
only in the high priest’s court that he made this affirmation, and then only in 
a futuristic sense. 

The author recognizes the necessity of getting back behind the modern 
portrait of Jesus to one that is historical and true and he deals fairly and 
vigorously with the problems that arise (ch. iv) such as miracle, legend, the 
attitude toward the Jews, and the authority of Jesus. 

The remainder of the book deals with the presentation of Jesus to different 
ages, and with modern values in his life. After all the effort to get behind 
the modernized portrait, it is discovered that Jesus has just as much as ever 
to give modern life, though himself no longer a modern. 
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The book is a good vigorous piece of writing, and every teacher should 
read it and think it through. 


Through the Prayer Book: an exposition of its teaching and language; the 

origin and contents of its services; with special reference to the more recent 
features of the Canadian Prayer Book. By Dyson Hague. London: Long- 
mans, 1932, pp. xii-+ 399. 3s. 6d. 


The scope of this volume is exactly stated in the subtitle. With the excep- 
tion of a few pages at the beginning misbranded as an “ historical introduc- 
tion” and a few at the close justifying Parliament’s rejection of the ‘ Deposited 
Book,’ it is altogether a commentary on the Prayer Book from title-page to 
Articles of Religion. Sound liturgical lore, interpretation of doctrine, pious 
rhapsody, and the predilections and prejudices of the author are inextricably 
interwoven on almost every page. A stout Evangelical, rejoicing in the 
Protestant character of the reformed Church of England, Dr. Hague seems 
quite content with the Prayer Book as Cranmer left it and the Elizabethans 
used it. Certainly he resents and resists catholicizing tendencies wherever they 
appear—even in such harmless and human form as in prayers for the dead. 
While he must perforce recognize the pre-reformation service books as reser- 
voirs upon which the Reformers drew, he is unwilling to acknowledge any real 
organic relationship between the Prayer Book and traditional Catholic wor- 
ship. From the historian’s standpoint—to say nothing of the liturgiologist’s— 
this is a glaringly defective method and contributes little to true understanding. 
At bottom, however, Dr. Hague’s position is perhaps as defensible, on historical 
grounds, as that common among Anglo-Catholics. 

On page 338 the committal formula from the American Burial Office is 
quoted as it stood prior to the recent revision, with no indication of the change 
which Dr. Hague would presumably disapprove. Pp. v. N. 
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The Face of Christ. By George Craig Stewart. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932, 
pp. 78. $.50. 


This “ study in spiritual portraiture” contains Bishop Stewart’s Holy Week 
addresses at the Garrick Theatre in Chicago this year. It is beautifully writ- 
ten, and the most beautiful thing in it is the dedication. It is not often that 
the charm and brilliance of the spoken word survive in print. But they do 
here. It is a book for both clergy and laity, for both can learn from it, and 
both will be moved by it. 


The Minister, the Method, and the Message. Suggestions on Preaching. By 
Harold Adye Prichard. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932, pp. 303. 
$2.50. 


Of making many books on preaching there is no end. Many of them— 
especially the English ones—are ill-adapted to the American preacher and not 
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a few of them, including those by some Americans, are worthless as homiletic 
guides. 

This book is different. It goes straight to the heart of the matter. The 
man—his method—his message—there you have it, the three-fold secret of 
good preaching. 

Le style, c’est Vhomme, of course. And the sermon, that is first of all the 
man too. “We want not yours but you” is the plea of every congregation, 
The other day I heard an ordination sermon, an excellent one. Its three 
divisions were these: “ You are called to be men of God; men who love men; 
men of your time.” Canon Prichard points out in three excellent chapters the 
way of life for the preacher in his communion with men and with God, in his 
life in the world of books, and in his discipline of mind and body. No one 
could possibly read these chapters and not be a better man, a better minister, 
a better preacher. 

When he comes to treat of the method, the author studies the various methods 
of nine well known preachers to illustrate the three kinds of sermons: those 
written in full and read; those written but delivered without notes or with few 
notes; those which are practically extempore. Of the nine preachers chosen, 
six are from the Episcopal Church: Bernard Iddings Bell, Howard Chandler 
Robbins, Walter Russell Bowie, Robert Norwood, Joseph Fort Newton and 
George Craig Stewart, and each is permitted to tell his own story of how he 
prepares his sermons. 

As to the message, Jesus Christ is of course the centre. “ We preach Jesus 
Christ.” But in preaching Him the Church offers us a treasure house of 
material by her doctrine, her lectionary, her kalendar, her seasons, her history, 
her liturgy. 

No wonder this is a good book. The author in his preface says, “I love 
preaching. I love hearing other men preach. I have read innumerable books 
on preaching. I know what preaching ought to be.” He does. And his 
pages glow with his love of the subject, with the light gained by his reading, 
observation, and practice. 

We heartily recommend this book as one of the best on the subject. Gc. c. s. 


The Preacher as Man of Letters. By Richard Roberts. New York: Abingdon, 
1931, pp. 216. $1.50. 


Few books in the field of Homiletics have been written with as much charm 
as this one. It is a book to read and re-read for pure enjoyment. Though the 
author modestly disclaims proficience as a literary critic, his taste and skill as an 
interpreter are manifest on every page. One might describe it as a guide to 
good literature, to the grcat literature that ought to be every preacher’s staple 
reading; and it is this, in fact; but it is much more, for it inspires the reader 
with an enthusiasm to go back again to the books that endure, with a feeling 
that he is really overlooking treasures rightfully his if he longer neglects them. 
Not that he is missing material for sermons: ‘the man who reads a book with 
a homiletic eye will infallibly miss the point of it... . For every theological or 
professional book we read, we should read at least two books of more general 
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intention.’ The aim should be something more than mere wide general reading, 
however. ‘It is better to be well read than to be widely read. . . . For reading 
without due reflection and assimilation is hardly to be called reading at all.’ 
The author is avowedly a disciple of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in his literary 
tastes, and his book deserves a place beside that author’s Art of Writing and 
Studies in Literature. Of particular merit is the last chapter, ‘The Words of 
the Preacher ’—where the preacher is counselled to attain an honest respect for 
words, and never to abuse them, but to cultivate a feeling for them, and to 
make of his speech the least unworthy vehicle of that Word of God he is to 
preach. Surely the proper use of words is the mark of education. Of all 
men’s the preacher’s words should certainly be clear, accurate, and fitly chosen 
to express his thought. But alas, how little, relatively, of contemporary educa- 
tion is devoted to this simple and elemental requirement! We wonder, some- 
times, why there are so few outstanding preachers today, especially in Anglican 
pulpits. The explanation seems to be that we preachers do not work hard 
enough at our job, do not take it seriously enough, do not give ourselves half 
a chance either in the way of preliminary training and education for public 
speaking, or in the immediate preparation of our sermons. Who among us 
today spends four hours a morning in his study behind locked doors? Who 
among us rewrites his sermons three and four times, as Newman did? How 
many of us live on intimate terms of familiarity with the great minds of the 
past, the authors who have deeply understood and interpreted the life of man, 
his thoughts, his feelings, his aspirations? Until we strike a sounder balance 
between income and outgo, and begin taking the weekly sermon as seriously 
as we do our parish calling, or the church school, or the guilds and other 
organizations, or the community enterprises in which we engage—until that day 
comes it is a serious question if our preaching ever can rise above mediocrity. 
In the meantime, we can catch a glimpse of better things from the book before 
us. It is to be hoped that it will fall into the hands of many of the younger 
brethren, and will give them some vision of what preaching, and the whole 
intellectual life of a preacher, might be. Let them rise early, then, and gird up 
their loins for the high adventure. For it may be that they shall be able to 
bring in once more an age of great preaching—not of eloquence, but of clear, 
vigorous, moving, persuasive, inspiring, preaching of the Word of God to the 
souls of men. 
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THE LECTURES OF ST. MATTHEW 
By the Rev. T. L. ABORN 


Ignoring critical and historical questions, the author goes directly 
to the exposition of the practical religious values enforced and il- 
lustrated by the Gospel of St. Matthew. The result is a book on 
St. Matthew which will be of the greatest interest to the intelligent 
layman, giving him the sort of information he desires and needs, 
without confusing him by the introduction of matter interesting 


only toscholars; $2.50. 


A SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
By the Rev. ALBERT C. LARNED 


Short meditations following the order of the services and offices 
of the Book of Common Prayer, with historical anecdotes and 
homely everyday illustrations which “lighten our darkness” on 
many an obscure point. Valuable to anyone who desires to find 


his way to a better Christian life through prayer. 75 cts. 


FOUR CONFIRMATION LECTURES FOR 
ADULTS 


By the Rev. J. WARREN ALBINSON . a 
= 


A business-like and definite plan of instruction useful in every kind 
of parish, is carried out in these four lectures: Confirmation, Aids 
to Worship, The Book of Common Prayer, and Some Highlights 


of Church History. 60 pages. es a 35 cts. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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H O O K E R , S "THE following back numbers 


of this REVIEw are offered 


ECCLESIASTICAL for sale at $.50 each, while the 
POLITY BOOK VIII stock lasts: 


Vols. i-x, including Index, 
except ii. 2, 3, iii. 1. 


With an Introduction by : 


Raymond A. Houk, editor 
(COMPLETE sets of Vols. i-x 


The editor establishes the au- (of which only six remain) 
thenticity of Book VIII, con- may be purchased at $40.00 
tributing to the history of prepaid. 

Church and State relations 
in Elizabethan England and FOR the missing numbers (ii. 


2, 3, ili. 1) we offer $1.00 


a better understanding of 
each. 


Hooker’s life and work. 
$4.75 
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Anglican Theological Review 
EDITORIAL OFFICE 
600 Haven St. Evanston, Illinois 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
a Illinois 


Evanston 


A Seminary of the Episcopal Church, modern in outlook, high in 
standards, emphasizing alike loyalty to the best traditions of the whole 
Church and thorough practical training for the tasks of the present. 

Full course covers three years, and leads to Bachelor’s Degree. 
Graduate courses lead to degrees of Master and Doctor of Theology. 
Opportunity is afforded qualified students to pursue graduate studies 
leading to degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy at 
Northwestern University. 

Beautiful new stone buildings, of English academic Gothic, facing the 
university campus and one block from Lake Michigan. Capacity fifty 
residents. Board and room fee $100 a term, $300 a year. 

A few Scholarships are now available for men of outstanding ability. 
No student has ever had to leave the Seminary for lack of funds whose 
record in studies, general ability, consecration to his calling, and deter- 
mination to succeed were of high order. 


For further information, address The Dean, 600 Haven Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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‘The General Theological 
Seminary 


Chelsea Square : New York City 


Under the control of the General Convention | 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed and elective study. 


Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger opportunities 
for specialization. 


Provision for more advanced work, leading to degrees of S.T.M. 
and S.T.D. 


= For catalogue and further details address _ : 


THE DEAN 
1 CHELSEA SQUARE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Nashotah House 


FOUNDED IN 1842 


Berkeley 
Divinity Dehool 


FOUNDED 1854 


Theological Seminary and 


Collegiate Department 
New Haven, Conn. 


Affiliated with Yale University 


Academic Year Begins 


_ Cooperative System SEPTEMBER 29TH 
of 
particulars 


For information address 


William Palmer Ladd, Dean 


THE DEAN 
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